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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A DESIRE  of  correfting 
minute  errors  in  the  treatment  of 
Ulcers,  and  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  medical  men  to  the  consi- 
deration of  fafts  of  much  relative 
importance  to  the  subjeft,  is  the 
only  motive  for  the  following  ob- 
servations, which  pretend  less  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  Ghi- 
rurgical  knowledge  than  to  furnish 
the  young  praflitioner  with  useful 
refleftions. 
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viii  advertisement. 

Where,  as  unhappily  is  the 
case  in  the  treatment  of  Ulcers, 
no  uniform  theory  can  direfib  us  in 
our  endeavours,  every  hint  must 
have  its  value;  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  he  prejerref  and  what 
is  to  he  avoided,  must  consequently 
become  an  objeft  of  no  small  im- 
portance. 

If  the  author  has  attempted 
this  in  a way  that  is  imperfeft  or 
inadequate,  or  has  become  ob- 
scure where  he  intended  only  to 
be  brief,  he  must  plead  in  ex- 
cuse, his  frequent  and  unavoidable 
professional  interruptions.  Whe- 
ther this  plea  be  admissible  or  not, 
and  whether  the  defeftive  and 
loose  state  in  which  his  ideas  have 
been  thrown  together,  may  meet 
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IX 


with  the  indulgence  he  is  sensible 
they  require^  will  depend  on  the 
great  degree  of  candour  and  libe- 
rality which  thofe  who  may  honor 
him  with  a perusal  may  be  dis- 
posed to  exercise. -Prompted 

merely  by  a wish  of  becoming  use- 
ful to  those  who  may  not  have  had 
opportunities  equal  with  himself  of 
ascertaining  in  what  manner  the 
cure  of  Ulcers  may  be  best  ef-' 
fefted,  he  cannot  but  hope,  that 
even  the  most  fastidious  reader  v/ill 
on  this  ground  at  least  approve  of 

his  intention. 
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ERRATA, 

in  Page  24,  line  i6,for  rnovement,  read  moment. 

52,  — 6,  far  manifecr,  read  manifest, 

84)  — 7,  jfsr  prostrate,  reat/ prostate, 

86,  — 8,  for  Ipmph,  read  lymph. 

Ill,  — 19,  for  excedens,  read  exedens, 

1^2,  — 20, /or  innoxiou?,  rW noxious. 

147,  — I, /or  belledonna,  reaif  belladonna. 

152,  — last, /or  nosscumii,  re<jrf  nosocomii. 

153,  — 8,  for  ammonicale,  read  ammoniacale. 
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PART  I. 


Of  those  Ulcers,  which  may  exist  independent  of 
' any  affeBion  of  the  system, 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  ingenuity 
^ with  which  the  fubjeft  of  the  following 
pages  has  been  treated  by  various  authors,  it 
is  one  which  is  fo  befet  with  difficulties,  and  liable 
to  fb  much  incertitude,  that  few  praditioners  are 
difpofed  to  acknowledge  themfelves  indebted  to 
anything  but  experience  even  for  the  imperfect 
degree  of  fuccefs  with  which  they  arc  enabled 
to  treat  the  different  fpecies  of  ulcers  at  prefent. 
This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
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that  they  entertain  any  very  decided  veneration 
for  fyftems  and  theories,  however  nice  in  point 
of  arrangement,  or  admirable  in  their  adaptation 
to  fymptoms  and  appearances.  ‘ A more  wel- 
come, and,  I trull,  a more  ufeful  talk,  at  leafl", ' 
to  the  young  pra61;itioner,  will  be  that  of  commu- 
nicating, with  little  attention  to  order  or  hypo- 
thelis,  what  fadls  and  obfervation  have  taught  me, 
in  a fituation  where  the  opportunities  of  remark’ 
have  been  abundant,  and  where  the  impediments 
to  a regular  treatment  have  been  of  courfe  lefs 
frequent  than  ufually  occur  in  private  praftice. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a fulEcicnt  definition  of  an 
ulcer,  to  fay,  that  it  is  a solution  of  continuity  in 
any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body^  accompanied  with 
loss  of  sub  stance  y and  a discharge  of  ill-conditioned 
pusy  ichor y saniesy  sordesy  or  any  kind  of  vitiated 
fuidt  I 

Of  the  divifion  of  ulcers,  as  fuggelted  by 
modern  writers,  there  is  none  more  worthy  of 
our  adoption  than  that  very  general  one  of  local 
and  constitutional ’y  the  former  exifting  merely  in 
confequence  of  fome  external  exciting  caufe 
being  continued,  and  counteradling  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  remedy  the  evil  j the  latter  arifing  from. 
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\ 

or  at  leaft,  being  prolonged  by,  fome  conftituti- 
onal  aiFeftion.  A common  wound,  degenerated 
from  its  original  fimple,  healthy  ftate,  into  an 
habitual,  complicated,  morbid  one,  furnilhes  an 
example  of  the  former  kind ; and  that  fpecies  of 
ulcer,  called  fcrofulous,  which  arifes  fpontane- 
oufly,  and  is  curable  only  by  remedies  that  ad  on 
the  fyftem,  may  be  cited  as  an  inflance  of  the 
latter. 

The  local  ulcer,  cxifting  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body  except  the  legs,  is  far  from  being  un- 
manageable, or  difficult  of  cure.  It,  in  fad,  re- 
quires nothing  but  a daily  renewal  of  fome  kind 
of  fimple  dreffing,  lefs  with  the  pofitive  intention 
of  promoting  the  reftoration  of  the  part,  than 
with  the  negative  one  of  preventing  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  falutary  operations  of  nature.  But 
the  ulcer  of  the  lower  extremity,  is  the  formidable 
difeafe  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  It  is  this 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  frequent  of  any  chi- 
rurgical  complaint,  which  too  often  baffles  the 
exercife  of  our  art,  and  which,  when  cured,  very 
commonly  returns  j infomuch,  that  the  ulcer  of 
the  leg  may,  without  any  great  violation  of  pro- 
priety, be  conhdered  as  a difeafe  sui  generis^ 
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It  has  employed  the  conje6tures  of  many  in 
genious  men,  to  affign  caufes  for  the  frequency, 
as  well  as  the  obftinacy,  of  this  complaint. — 
Many  may,  undoubtedly,  concur,  fome  too 
which  are  unknown  j for  of  caufes  we  know ' 
little. 

Mr.  Underwood  attempts  to  folve  the  diffi- 
culty, by  calling  our  attention,  firft,  to  the  natu- 
ral languid  ftate  of  the  circulation  in  parts  fituated 
at  fuch  a diftance  from  the  heart  j by  which,  the 
vital  energy  in  them  being  diminifhed,  the  heal- 
ing powers  that  depend  upon  it,  muft  alfo,  of  con- 
fequence,  be  weakened.  Secondly,  he  confiders 
as  a material  impediment  to  the  fuccefs  of  our 
treatment,  the  natural  ftruflure  of  the  parts, 
which  confift  much  of  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
fubftances,  poflefling  a fmall  fhare  of  irritability, 
and  not  eafily  excited  to  that  degree  of  healthy 
a6tion  which  the  cafe  requires. 

But  it  has  been  aflerted  by  fome,  and  impli- 
citly believed  by  many,  that,  admitting  it  were 
more  prafticable  than  it  really  is,  to  heal  an  old 
ulcer  of  the  leg,  the  pradice  is  not  a safe  one, — 
Let  us  flop  here  to  confider  this  opinion. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  point  of  fad,  that 
perfons,  who  have  for  nnany  years  laboured  under 
this  difeafe,  and  efpecially  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  have  fuffered  conliderable  inconvenience 
from  the  healing  of  an  ulcer.  We  are  forbidden 
by  modern  theory  to  fuppofe,  that  the  ulcer,  in 
the  time  of  its  exiftence,  drained  the  conitkution 
of  fomething  that  had  a morbid  tendency,  and  re- 
quired an  outlet:  yet,  that  mull  either  have  been 
the  cafe,  or  we  mull  admit,  that  the  folid's  under- 
went a peculiar  and  salutary  abfion  whilft  the  ulcer 
exifted,  which  the  qonllitution  would  not  confent 
to  be  deprived  of.  However  this  be,  certain  it 
is,  that  when  a large  and  long  exifting  ulcer  has 
been  brought  nearly  to  the  point  of  healing,  or 
become  adually  healed,  it  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon for  the  patient  to  be  attacked  with  febrile 
fymptoms,  or  with  fome  afFedtion  of  the  flomach 
or  bowels,  during  the  exiftence  of  which,  the 
ulcer  has  ftiewn  a difpofition  to  enlarge.  Some 
old  perfons  have  even,  it  is  faid,  become  paraly- 
tic under  the  like  circumftances. 

Experience,  however,  has  fhewn,  that  whe  • 
ther  thefc  mifchievous  cffedls  arife  or  not  after  the 
healing  of  an  old  ulcer,  they  arife,  at  leaft,  in 
very  few  inftanccs^  fo  few,  indeed,  as  by  no 
B 3 
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means  to  impugn  what  is  now  a pretty  general 
praflice,  to  heal  the  ulcer  whenever  it  is  'possible, 
without  attending  to  what  may  be  the  cones- 
quence"^. 

But,  indeed,  whenever  thefe  inconveniencies 
do  occur,  they  are,  in  moft  inftances,  capable  of 
being  done  away  by  venefeftion,  by  the  admini- 
ftration  of  emetics,  faline  or  draftic  purgatives,  or 
the  bark ; or,  in  fome  cafes,  by  a blifter  applied 
to  a diftant  part, 

% 

On  the  firfl:  occurrence  of  unfavourable 
fymptoms,  or  before  they  have  taken  place,  the 
common,  and  certainly  a good  preventative  re- 
medy, is  the  opening  an  iffue,  on  the  infide,  and 
immediately  below,  the  knee  of  the  difeafed  ex- 
tremity. This,  in  a great  meafure,  fupplies  a 
fubftitute  for  that  fort  of  action,  or  that  sort  of 
drain,  to  which  the  patient’s  conftitution  has  been 
familiar,  and  the  ulcer,  in  many  inftances,  will 
remain  permanently  healed. 

Whilft  we  are  on  this  fubje£t,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  an  inftance,  adduced  by  a 

♦ The  late  Mr.  Juftamond,an  eminent  lecturer  and  prac- 
titioner in  London,  has  declared,  that  he  never  knew  the  heal- 
ing of  an  ulcer  fatal,  except  in  one  indance. 
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late  eminent  pra6litIoner,  of  an  ulcer  in  the  leg, 
caufed  by  the  imprudent  fuppreffion  of  an  habi- 
tual perfpiration  in  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
ulcer,  after  having  fubfifted  ten  years,  was 
healed  by  the  perfpiration  of  the  feet  being 
brought  on  again  j and  a relapfe  was  alfo  pre^ 
vented,  by  the  ufe  of  a ftocking  made  of  the 
common  filk  oil-lkin. 

That  a languid  degree  of  circulation  is 
among  the  principal  caufes  of  the  ulcer  of  the 
leg  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  well-known  fadt, 

^ — that  women,  who  are  more  debilitated  than 
men,  are  more  liable  than  the  latter  to  this 
troublefome  difeafe.  Another  proof  is,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  difeafe  in  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  who,  from  the  fcantinefs  of  their  food, 
are  not  fufficiently  nourilhed.  On  their  coming 
into  an  hofpital,  where  they  enjoy  a better  and 
more  nourilhing  diet,  it  is  remarkable,  how 
foon  an  advantageous  change  takes  place  in 
the  ulcer,  which  heals,  and  would  perhaps  re- 
main cured,  but  that,  on  returning  once  more 
to  their  ufual  way  of  living,  they  become  fub-^ 
jedt  to  a renewal  of  the  complaint. 
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In  treating  on  ulcerated  legs,  moft  writers 
require  an  attention  to  the  following  circum- 
fiances: — ifl,  abfolute  reft,  and  an  horizontal 
pofition  of  the  limb  j 2dly,  the  proper  choice  of 
internal'remediesj  3dly,  the  application  of  a band- 
age ; 4thly,  the  proper  choice  of  topics  to  the  ul-  ' 
cer.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  fpeak 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  ftand. 
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§ I . Of  rest,  and  the  necessity  of  an  horizontal 
. position  of  the  leg. 

When  an  ulcer  is  formed  on  the  leg, 
and  the  pait  is  in  an  irritable  and  inflamed 
jflate,  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  motion 
mufl:  tend  greatly  to  augment  the  mifchief; 
and  that  it  adlually  does  fo,  we  have  repeated 
and  melancholy  proofs,  amongfl:  the  labouring 
poor,  who  cannot  pofTibly  find  thofe  opportu- 
nities of  remaining  at  reft  that  their  unfortunate 
cafes  require.  This  it  is,  joined  to  the  caufes  of 
debility  already  enumerated,  and  we  may  add,  the 
too  prevalent  ufe  of  Ipirituous  liquors,  that  occa- 
fions  the  moft  inconfiderable  lofs  of  fkin,  perhaps, 
to  degenerate  into  an  ulcer  of  the  moft  formida- 
ble kind. 

If  fuch  then  be  the  effedbs  of  exercife  on  an 

j 

ulcer,  it  would  leem,  a priori,  that  reft  muft  be 
indilpenfably  neceflary  in  attempting  its  cure. — 
But  fome  writers,  neverthelefs,  have  advanced  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  one  in  particular*,  not  only 
denies  the  necelfity  of  abfolute  reft,  and  an  hori- 


* See  Underwood  on  Ulcers. 
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zontal  pofition  of  the  leg,  but  even  attributes  the 
frequent  return  of  ulcers  to  the  pra6Hce  of  curing 
them  under  thofe  circumftances.  The  great  fub- 
ftitute  for  reft,  and  an  horizontal  pofture,  is  a 
bandage  of  thin  flannel,  fo  applied  as  to  produce 
an  uniform  degree  of  preflTure  from  the  ancle  up-  - 
wards  to  the  knee.  This,  by  embracing  the  de- 
bilitated parts,  contributes  to  benefit  the  ulcer  not 
lefs  than  the  relative  confinement  of  the-mufcles 
of  the  limb,  which  the  patient  ufes  more  like  an 
artificial  leg  than  a real  one,  fince  the  whole 
moves  forward  together  in  walking,  whilft  the 
mufcles,  with  regard  to  each  other,  are  nearly 
quiefcent.  The  injurious  tendency  of  an  upright 
pofture,  being  alfo  obviated  by  the  ufe  of  a ban- 
dage, may  be  accounted  for  upon  a principle  by 
no  means  irreconcileable  to  that  from  which  the 
praflice  openly  profeflfes  to  deviate.  For  what 
is  the  eftedt  of  an  horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb 
but  that  of  taking  off  the  perpendicular  prefTure 
of  the  blood  upon  the  weakened  veflfels?  What 
is  the  effedt  of  an  elaftic  roller  covering  the  whole 
leg,  but  that  of  fuftaining  the  vefiels,  and  ena- 
bling them,  without  injury,  to  fupport  that  pref- 
fure  ? In  the  former  cafe,  we  hinder  the  preffure, 
in  the  other,  we  apply  a refilling  body,  which 
enables  the  parts  to  bear  it. 
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To  the  advantages  of  the  latter  fyftem  may 
be  added,  the  general  benefit  which  the  conftitu- 
tion  muft  derive  from  exercife,  the  want  of  which, 
in  the  other  cafe,  difpofes  the  patient  to  general, 
and  therefore  to  a certain  degree  of  local,  debility, 
prejudicial  to  the  end  we  have  in  view.  The 
circulation  is  alfo  faid  to  be  invigorated  in  the 
limb,  and  the  procefs  of  reftoration  forwarded,  by 
the  ufe  of  a bandage;  but  this  fubjed  we  fiiall 
difeufs  in  another  place. 

§ 2.  Of  Internal  Remedies, 

In  the  treatment  of  ulcers  that  are  merelv 
local)  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  ufe  of  in- 
ternal remedies  can  be  very  ftrongly  indicated. — 
Yet,  in  cafes  where  not  only  local,  but  general 
debility,  prevail,  a very  falutary  degree  of  vigour 
may  be  imparted  to  the  conftitution,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  bark,  and  other  tonic  remedies.  To 
the  Peruvian  bark,  indeed,  fome  have  attributed 
good  effeds,  independent  of  its  bracing  quality ; 
and  have  expeded  from  its  ufe,  a fort  of  fpecific 
operation  in  amending  the  difeharge  of  an  ulcer, 
and  leflening  its  irritability.  But,  the  beft  at- 
tefted  cafes  do  not  feem  to  prove,  that  any  thing 
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beyond  the  virtues  of  a tonic,  can  juftly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  bark. 

It  is  now  a confiderable  tinne  fince  praftition- 
ers  have  proved,  by  very  full  and  repeated  trials, 
the  total  inefficacy  of  fome  other  internal  reme-  ’ 
dies,  which  it  was  the  faffiion  of  the  day  to  extol. 
Among  thefe  particularly  was  nitre;  puffied,  as 
it  were,  into  vogue  by  bold  aflertions  in  its  behalf 
and  fupported  in  its  pretenftons  to  infallibility 
by  the  apparently  secondary  aid  of  a bandage, 
which,  no  doubt,  had  an  honeft  and  exclufive 
claim  to  the  meritorious  charadler  attempted,  for 
obvious  reafons,  to  be  attached  to  its  companion. 

Little  more  than  this  can  be  faid  in  favour  of 
an  internal  remedy,  uffiered  into  pradtice  with 
fbili  greater  formality  than  the  preceding,  and 
with  favourable  atteftations  even  from  men  of 
high  reputation  in  the  profeffion,  to  wit,  hem- 
lock. Whatever  we  may  be  inclined  to  grant  to 
this  remedy,  when  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  manifeftly  depending  on  a particular  ftate 
of  the  conftitution,  we  can,  by  no  means,  allow  it 
any  importance  in  the  treatment  of  an  ulcer 
merely  local  in  its  nature.  It  may,  indeed,  by 
lefTening  the  irritabiliiy  of  the  whole  fyfiem. 
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ameliorate  the  ftate  of  the  ulcer  in  that  fingle 
particular;  yet,  even  that  effefl  mud  be  trivial 
when  obtained  by  fo  circuitous  a channel,  and 
may  be  more  advantageoufly  attempted  in  the 
way  of  a topic,  in  which,  indeed,  it  is  entitled  to 
fome  fliare  of  approbation,  as  we  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  hereafter. 

It  is  almofl:  fuperfluous  to  dwell  on  this  fub^- 
je6t,  fince,  certainly,  we  are  pofTeffed  of  few,  if 
any,  internal  remedies,  that  are  efficacious  in  the 
kind  of  ulcer  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Y et, 
if  fadts,  not  reconcileable  to  any  exifting  theory, 
poflefs  any  value,  we  may  venture  to  mention  the 
internal  ufe  of  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  a re- 
medy which,  in  fome  inftances,  has  certainly  been 
of  fervice,  and  efpecially  when  adminiftered  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 

There  is  another  internal  remedy.  Indeed, 

% 

which  applies  to  thofe  ulcers  common  in  the  legs 
of  women,  whofe  menftrual  evacuations  have 
been  fufpended  ; and  that  is  iron.  This,  it  muft 
beconfefied,  is  not  merely  ufeful,  but  indifpen- 
fably  ncceflaryj  as  tending  to  remove  the  appa- 
rent caufe  of  the  ulcer,  which,  in  general,  cannot 
be  cured  till  the  menftrual  evacuations  are  re- 
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ftored.  In  the  view  of  counterafting  general  de- 
bility too,  this  remedy  is.  at  leaft  equal  to  any 
other  tonic.  The  vitriolated  iron  is,  perhaps, 
the  moft^  eligible  preparation  of  that  metal,  and  it 
may  be  very  properly  adminiftered,  at  the  fame, 
time,  with  the  bark. 

The  lad  clafs  of  internal  remedies,  of  which 
it  is  neceflary  to  fpeak,  is  the  cathartic.  In  rural 
fituations,  where  furgeons  often  have  to  do  with 
vigorous  fubjedts,  prone  to  inflammation,  the  ne- 
celTity  of  evacuating  the  inteftines  occafionally, 
is  clearly  indicated.  Hence,  when  the  date  of 
the  patient’s  general  habit,  and  of  the  ulcer,  is 
oppofite  to  that  of  debility,  it  is  an  advantageous 
pradlice,  to  adminifter  occafional  dofes  of  neutral 
falts.  But  many  of  fuch  cafes  are  more  effedtually 
relieved  by  keeping  the  bowels  in  a lax  date,  by 
daily  dofes  of  a folution  of  falts,  to  each  dofe  of 
which,  a quarter,  or  oneTixth  of  a grain  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  is  joined. 

It  mud  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that,  be- 
caufe  the  ufe  of  cathartic  remedies  is  occafionally 
beneficial,  that  their  adminidration  is  to  be  en- 
couraged as  an  indifcriminate  pradlice.  Expe- 
rience certainly  proves  the  contrary ; and  even. 
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that  in  many  inftances,  they  are  hurtful,  by  in- 
ducing both  general  and  local  debility. 

While  on  the  fubjeft  of  internal  remedies, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  our  adding  a few  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fubjed  alfo  of  diet,  which  many 
fuppofe  fhpuld  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  clafs. 
As  errors  in  diet,  more  particularly  the  inordinate 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  are  juftly  ranked  by  many 
amongft  the  caufes  of  ulcerated  legs,  or,  at  leafb, 
among  the  moft  material  impediments  to  their 
cure,  it  is  very  natural  to  fup'pofe,  that  fome 
ftrid  regulation  in  the  choice  of  our  food,  muft 
be  of  importance  where  an  ulcer  is  to  be  treated*. 
Much,  however,  as  this  may  feem  conformable 
to  probability,  it  is  certainly,  by  no  means,  agree- 
able to  experience ; for  the  moft  minute  atten- 
tion, in  avoiding  -what  has  been  thought  pernici- 
ous, has,  in  no  inftance  on  record,  produced  fuch 
effects,  as  to  render  the  diet  of  patients  with  ul- 
cerated legs,  an  object  of  confideration,  farther 
than  the  preferving  it  within  the  line  of  ftrid 
temperance. 


* No  rule  is  without  its  exceptions.  My  friend,  Dr. 
Cheflon,  informs  me  of  the  cafe  of  a woman,  once  under  his 
care,  at  the  Infirmary,  whofe  ulcers  could  not  be  brought  into 
a healing  fiate  till  fome  ftimulus  was  applied  to  her  fiomach,  by 
way  of  equivalent  for  the  lofs  of  her  dram  bottle,  to  which  (he 
had  been  long  devoted. 
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Where  we  have  to  contend  with  inflamma- 
tion, indeed,  we  well  know  the  propriety  of 
ufing  diluents,  and  avoiding  animal  food,  and 
ftimulants  of  every  defcription  ; and  where  de- 
bility prevails,  we  can  decide,  with  equal  fad, 
lity,  on  the  impropriety  of  a low  regimen  ; — 
beyond  this  our  obfervations  degenerate  into 
mere  trifling  and  we  ufelefsly  deprive  our  pa- 
tients of  many  uninjurious . gratifications  of  the 
appetite  by  the  reftraints  we  impofe. 


§3.  Of  the  constitutional  complaints  which  some-- 
times  accompany  simple  ulcers  on  the  legs. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  patients  who 
have  ulcerated  legs,  are  at  the  fame  tinie  trou- 
bled with  phthifical  fymptoms,  as  a cough, 
night-fweats,  and  hedic  paroxifms. 

• 

In  thefe  cafes,  however  the  Hate  of  the  ulcer 
may  feem  to  demand  invigorating  remedies,  and 
a generous  diet,  we  muft  be  extremely  circum- 
fped  in  our  ufe  of  ftimulants,  either  in  the  form 
of  aliment  or  medicine.  Iron,  it  is  probable, 
will  be  improper,  fince  the  irritability  is  greatly 
increafed  in  fuch  patients.  So,  indeed,  will 
ftimuli  of  almoft  every  defcription ; and  even 
the  bark,  which  is  too  apt  to  increafe  affedions 
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of  the  cheft,  will  require  to  be  employed  with 
the  utmoft  circumfpedlion. 

In  a cafe  of  this  fort,  however,  we  may  very 

I 

properly  give  gentle  emetics,  repeated  at  proper 
intervals,  and  followed  by  warm  purgatives* — 
As  the  ftomach  never  fails  to  be  a good  deal  af- 
fefted,  tlie  former  are  attended  with  the  beft 
coniequences  j and  will,  in  general,  fo  far  remove 
the  cough,  as  to  enable  us  to  adminider  with 
liifety  fome  weak  preparation  of  the  bark,  with 
the  vitriolic  acid,  to  abate  the  night  fweats. 

Country  air  is,  above  ail  things,  material  j for 
it  is,  in  general,  the  want  of  a pure  atmofphere 
that  fo  commonly  occafions  heftic  fymptoms  in 
patients  fituated  in  crowded  hofpitals  and 
workhoufes.  In  fuch,  where  the  general  health 
is  much  impaired,  ulcers,  however  carefully  at- 
tended to,  either  remain  ftationary,  or  become 
worfc ; fo  neceflary  is  it,  to  enfure  any  degree  of 
fuccefs  in  their  treatment,  that  the  patient  Hiould 
have,  at  lead,  a tolerable  fhare  of  conditutional 
energy. 
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^4.  Of  ’Topical  Remedies  in  general, 

WiT,H  regard  to  topical  applications  for 
common  ulcers,  it  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  any 
certain  rules  for  the  feledion  of  them.  The  fur-' 
geon  who  imagines  he  can  cure  all  ulcers  by  a 
drelTing  of  one  particular  kind,  or  by  any  particu- 
lar manner  of  applying  it,  will  find  himfelf 
cgregioufiy  miftaken. 

In  treating  an  ulcer  with  topical  remedies, 
we  jfiiould  have  two  intentions  in  view: — ift. 
Whatever  be  the  condition  in  which  we  find  an 
ulcer,  to  bring  it  into  fuch  a ftate  as  lhall  difpofe 
it  to  heal.  2dly.  To  heal  or  cicatrize  it  per- 
manently. 

In  purfuing  the  firft 'intention,  we  lhall  find 
ourfelves  occafionally  very  much  at  alofs.  In  a’ 
great  many  cafes,  it  will  be  found  necelTary  to 
deftroy  the  old  furface  of  the  ulcer,  and  to  expofe 
a new  one ; and,  it  is  with  this  view,  that  an 
author,  who  has  profefledly  written  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  and,  before  him,  the  excellent  Wifeman, 
have  recommended  filling  up  the  fore  with  red 
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nitrated  qulckfilver^j  and  repeating  this  procefs 
till  a clean  and  healthy  furface  is  exhibited. 

Where  the  ulcer  is  of  an  inconfiderable  fize, 
this  pradbice,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  commended; 
but,  in  very  large  ulcers,  or  fuch  as  extend  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  leg,  of  which  we  lee  many 
inftances,  this  plan  cannot  be  purfued. 

Patients  of  the  poorer  clafs,  amongft  whom, 
unhappily,  ulcers  of  the  legs  are  moll  prevalent, 
having  no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  means  necef- 
fary  for  their  cure,  ufually  have  their  fores  in  a 
filthy  and  putrid  ftate.  This  it  is  obvioufly  ne- 
ceffary  to  remedy,  by  foaking  and  walking  the 
parts  in  warm  water ; by  the  application  of  lint 
once  a day,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  difcharge ; and  by  a conllant  renewal  of  the 
cloths  and  bandages. 

• The  author  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Underwood ; wlio  cer- 
tainly has  a fair  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  revived  the  favor- 
ite praflice  of  Wifeman,  in  the  application  of  red  precipitate  to 
ulcers  ; and  alfo  that  of  uniform  prefTiire  over  the  whole  of  the 
limb . Wifeman,  however,  preferred  a laced  flocking  to  a ban- 
dage, and  certainly,  where  the  application  of  prefTure  is  to  be 
made  by  the  patient  himfelf,  a laced  flocking  is  more  likely  to 
anfwer  the  end,  becaufe  lefs  likely  to  be  put  on  improperly 
than  a bandage;  though,  in  the  hands  of  a furgeon,  the  cafe 
may,  perhaps,  be  otherwife. 

C 2 
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Cleanlinefs’is  one  among  the  moll;  import- 
ant advantages  of  fomenting  ulcers ; though,  m 
this  form,  it  is  certain  many  topics  may  be  ap-  , 
plied  in  a curative  point  of  view.  Where  an 
ulcer  is  inflamed,  we  may  apply  emollients  j 
where  it  is  in  an  irritable  flate,  we  may  ufe  fe- 
datives,  as  a fomentation  of  poppies  ; where  it  is 
putrid,  we  may  ufe  decoftions  which  have  a ten- 
dency to  refill  putrefadion ; and  where  an  ulcer 
is  of  the  languid  defeription,  we  can  apply  ftimu- 
lants.  Warm  fomentations  have  a good  effe6l, 
not  on  the  ulcer  alone,  but  likewife  on  the  fur- 
rounding parts  which  are  foftened  and  relaxed, 
and  the  circulation  promoted  through  the  thick 
and  callous  edges  which  ufually  encompafs  thofe 
ulcers  that  have  exilled  long.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  inftances  where  this  relaxing  ef- 
fect is  difad  vantageous,  as  where  the  ulcer  is  dif- 
pofed  to  fungate,  and  its  furface  appears  rather 
redundant,  and  of  a lobfe  texture.  Thele,  it  is 
highly  necelTary  that  the  furgeon  Ihould  diHin- 
guifh  ; fince  fuch  will,  probably,  be  more  bene- 
fited by  applying  cold  water  than  hot. 

Another  thing  that  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
garded, is  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  moll  fuit- 
able  to  the  defign  of  a fomentation.  Though 
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this  circiimftance  is  not  attended  to,  but  the 
pradlice  too  commonly  followed  is  that  of  apply- 
ing it  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear,  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  ulcer  of  which  we  laft  fpoke,  and,  no 
doubt,  many  others,  cannot  but  be  moft  materi- 
ally injured  by  fuch  a kind  of  application.  It  is 
probable  too,  that  the  irritable  ulcer  would  be 
particularly  liable  to  fuller  by  it,  for  the  degree 
of  heat,  adling  as  a violent  ftimulant,  muft,  of 
courfe,  be  difadvantageous  where  every  thing 
ftimulating  is  contra-indicated.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  dwell,  indeed,  on  this  fubjedt,  fince  the 
bare  mention  of  it  will  be  fiifficient  to  put  the 
furgeon  on  his  guard,  and  to  induce  him  to  cau- 
tion thofe  to  whofe  management  this  part  of  the 
treatment  of  an  ulcer  belongs,  to  adl  only  as  cir-» 
cumftances  require. 

By  the  fame  rule  which  diredVs  us  in  the 
choice  of  the  materials  for  a fomentation  fhould 
we  be  guided  alfo  in  diredling  the  ingredients  for  a 
poultice-,  which  is  another  very  material  agent  in 
the  treatment  of  ulcers.  Where  the  intention  is 
that  of  a fimple  emollient,  a bread  and  water 
poultice,  with  a little  linfeed  meal,  is  fufficient. — 
Where  irritability  is  to.  be  diminifhed,  a poultice, 
prepared  with  the  decodlions  of  poppies,  or  of 
c 3 
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hemlock,  with  bread  and  1 infeed,  is  the  moll  eli- 
gible.— Where  ftimulants  are  wanting,  we  have 
the  cataplafma  cumini,  and  other  fimilar  remedies 
in  abundance;  and  fo  on,  as  the  judgment  of  the 
furgeon  will  moft  naturally  didbate*.  One  thing, 
however,  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices,  though  evidently  ufeful  on 
their  firft  application  to  ulcers,  Ihould  not  be 
continued  too  long.  When  once  the  efFedt  of 
relieving  the  pain  of  the  ulcer,  and  cleanfing  it, 
is  obtained,  unlefs  their  farther  continuance  be 
plainly  indicated,  they  muft  be  left  off  j for,  if 
continued  longer  than  is  requifite,  they  either 
bring  on  debility,  or  increafe  it  if  already  exift- 
ing,  and  ultimately  impede  the  cure.  If,  after 
the  life  of  them,  the  fore  fhould  appear  florid,  and 
full  of  healthy  granulations,  nothing  more  will 
be  necelfary,  perhaps,  to  complete  the  cure,  than 
a flight  inadlive  fuperficial  dreffing,  and  the  ufe 
of  a bandage.  In  the  courfe  of  the  treatment,  we 

need  never  be  anxious  to  wipe  the  furface  of  the 
fore,  particularly  if  the  difcharge  it  yields  be  of  a 
favorable  kind;  but  care  fhould,  neverthelefs, 

* I do  not  think  it  neceiTary  here  to  point  out  the  particu- 
lar manner  in  which  fomentations  and  poultices  are  to  be  pre-  ■ 
pared.  For  that,  it  is  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Phar- 
macopaia  Chirurgica,  a v./ork  vvhich  includes  every  formula  of 
this  fort  than  can  be  defired. 
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be  taken  to  keep  the  healing  edges  perfedtly 
clean.  A white  fcurf,  or  cruft,  ufually  accumu- 
lates round  thefe  edges,  which  is  formed  of  the 
coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood.  This,  if  left  to 
itfelf,  will  form  layer  upon  layer,  till  a callous 
edge  is  produced,  and  immediately  under  it  a 
hollow  kind  of  ulcer. 

T o avoid  thefe  confequences,  we  Ihould 
every  day  carefully,  yet  with  as  little  force  as  pof- 
fible,  fcrape  off  this  white  matter,  either  with  a 
fpatula,  a probe,  or  fome  fuch  inftrument  j being 
cautious  in  fo  doing,  not  to  injure  the  tender  fkin 
which  we  fee  advancing  over  the  granulations. 

To  an  ulcer  which  makes  this  favourable 
fort  of  progrefs,  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  or 
proper,  to  ufe  any  topic  pofTeffing  aftive  proper- 
ties. Where  healthy  granulations  fpontaneoufly 
appear,  and  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer,  no  fti^ 
mulus  can  be  wanting,  or  would  be  proper  ^ and 
where,  after  that  is  accomplifhed,  the  flcin  is  feen 
to  advance  gradually  over  the  furface,  no  appli- 
cation can  be  neceffary  but  a layer  of  dry  lint, 
fhaped  nicely  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  granula- 
ting furface,  to  abforb  the  difcharge,  and  an  outer 
dreffing  of  fome  fimple  ointment,  to  prevent  its 
c 4 
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edges  from  adhering  when  a renewal  of  the 
dreffings  becomes  necelTary. 

I 

. It  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider,  in  this  place, 
what  are  the  circumftances  which  ought  to  guide 
us  in  determining  at  what  particular  periods  the 
dreffing  of  an  ulcer  requires  to  be  repeated.  The 
cuftoms  of  furgery  have,  in  fome  degree,  decided 
this  point  in  favour  of  the  repetition  of  frefli 
dreffing-s  once  a day,  and  in  forne  cafes  twice-, 
but  fcarcely  ever  has  it  been  the  pradice  to  renew 
them  oftener.  The  greater,  or  lefs  frequency  of 
the  furgeon’s  vifits  have,  indeed,  had  fome  influ- 
ence in  this  refpeft ; and  the  patient  not  uncom- 
monly confents  to  fuffer  fome  hours  of  inconve- 
nience rather  than  take  off  his  dreflings  at  any 
other  mo¥«iinent.  That  this  rule  has  both  its 
advantages  and  difadvantages  is  extremely  ob- 
vious i but  let  us  enquire  how  far  a general  rule 
may  be  put  in  pradice,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
newal of  our  applications  to  an  ulcer. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  infliance,  in  which  an 
ulcer,  however  healthily  difpofed,  will  not  after 
long  remaining  undrefled  become  more  or  lefs 
uneafy.  The  matter  difcharged,  though  of  a 
quality  the  moft  favorable  that  can  be  wifhed. 
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will  acquire  irritating  qualities  barely  from  the  cir- 
ciimftance  of  its  being  pent  up.  The  natural  heat 
of  the  part  difpofes  it  to  putrefadion,  or  fonne 
fpontaneous  chemical  change,  by  which  it  be- 
comes capable  of  afting  on  the  ulcer  that  pro- 
duced it,  greatly,  perhaps,  to  its  injury.  In 
fuch  a cafe,  it  is  likely  that  every  ill  confe- 
quence  would  be  obviated  by  renewing  our 
applications  at  the  cuftomary  periods  j but, 
where  an  ulcer  is  fo  large  as  to  yield  a good 
deal  of  pus ; or  where,  whether  large  or  fmall, 
its  difeharges  are  thin,  offenfive,  and  irritating, 
the  inconvenience  of  retaining  the  dreffings  for 
too  many  hours  together  cannot  fail  of  being 
conliderable. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  furer  guide  to  diredf  us 
in  thefe  refpedts,  than  that  obvious  one,  of  the 
patient’s  own  feelings  j at  lead  it  is  certain,  that 
the  operations  of  nature  are  not  to  be  calculated 
by  the  movements  of  the  clock.  An  ulcer 
healthily  dilpofed  not  only  forbids  our  interfer- 
ence, but  univerfally  refents  it  w'hen  prematurely 
exercifed.  The  patient’s  feelings  cannot  in  that 
cafe  be  called  in  queftion,  as  a juft  indication 
of  the  time  when  our  applications  fhould  be  re- 
newed. An  uneafy  difpofition  in  the  part,  tells  us 
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what  we  fhould  do,  and  till  this  happens,  it  is 
plain  we  ought  to  do  nothing. 

This  queftion,  however,  applies  to  every  de- 
feription  of  ulcer ; but  there  may  be  lome,  vhere 
the  pain  is  of  neceflity  brought  on  by  the  reme- 
dies applied,  or  is  an  exifting,  and  perhaps,  un- 
remitting fymptom,  conne6ted  with  the  ulcer 
itfelf.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  forming  a judgment  for  ourfelves  as  to 
the  proper  periods  when  frelh  dreflings  fhould  be 
applied.  If  the  patient  has  an  interval  of  eafe, 
it  fhould,  by  no  means,  be  interrupted  i for  there 
is  no  affiftance  which  we  can  afford  that  will 
compenfate  for  our  officioufnefs  at  an  improper 
moment. 

For  the  moft  part,  where  there  is  much  pain 
and  irritation,  there  is  a proportionate  quantity  of 
difeharge,  and  where  that  is  the  cafe,  the  nature 
of  our  dreffings  fhould  either  be  fuch  as  to  abforb 
the  fluids  as  faft  as  they  are  formed,  or  the  re- 
newal of  frefh  dreflings  mufl  be  more  frequent. 

It  is  neceflaryj  in  fa£t,  that  the  dreffing  for  an 
ulcer,  particularly  a large  one,  fhould  be  pervious  ^ 
to  the  matter  difeharged  from  it.  For  this 
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reafon,  there  is  no  outer  drefling  that  can  be 
ufed  more  proper  than  towe  j although,  in  the 
praflice  of  fome  furgeons,  it  may  appear,  and 
certainly  is,  more  coarfe  and  inelegant  than  lint. 
It  has,  neverthelefs,  the  advantage  of  letting  out 
the  difeharge  more  readily  than  the  latter,  and  of 
fuffering  it  to  pafs  into  the  cloths  which  furround 
the  limb,  which  may  be  eafily  renewed  when 
frelh  dreffing  is  not  advifeable. 

Every  furgeon  mull  have  had  occafion  to 
remark  the  importance  of  giving  the  difeharge 
from  an  ulcer  a free  pafTage.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  more  common,  than  to  fee  an  ulcer  converted 
into  a fort  of  ilTue,  by  the  praftice  of  confining 
the  difeharge  i which  is  commonly  done,  firfl, 
by  applying  an  outward  drefling  which  is  imper- 
vious, and  fecondly,  by  binding  this  fo  firmly  on, 
that  the  matter  can  have  no  outlet,  but  muft  a6t 
upon  the  fore  in  the  fame  way  as  a pea  does  in 
an  iffue ; with  this  difference,  indeed,  that  on 
every  renewal  of  the  drefling,  the  fore  muft  be- 
come larger  and  larger,  whilft,  in  the  other  cafe, 
it  is  confined  to  certain  dimenfions.  Outer 
drefllngs  of  linen  rag,  fpread  with  any  tenacious 
falve  or  ointment,  are  particularly  exceptionable 
in  this  view  j the  matter,  indeed,  which  cannot 
find  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  linen,  at- 
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tempts  to  force  itfelf  between  the  plaifter  and  the 
flcin,  but  when  a bandage  is  employed  at  the  fame 
time,  its  efcape,  even  by  this  means,  is  prevented; 
and  thofe  cttnfequences  take  place  of  which  I 
have  juft  now  made  mention. 

The -foregoing  circumftances  evince  that  the 
manner  how  is  not  lefs  important  than  the  iime 
when  our  medicinal  remedies  fliould  be  applied 
to  ulcers  j and  what  we  ftiall  now  mention,  will 
be  a further  confirmation  of  this.  7 he  general 
treatment  of  thefe  is,  per^ps,  in  nothing  more 
defedtive  than  in  refpedl  to  the  fmall  degree  of 
care  and  attention  employed  in  adjufting  the  dif- 
ferent applications  nicely,  and  with  a mechanical 
fort  of  exaclnefs,  to  the  difcafed  part,  w'ithout 
which  the  beft  chofen  remedies  will  be  found  to 
anfwer  no  great  purpofe.  In  fadt,  there  may  re- 
fult  from  an  error  in  this  refpeft,  effedls  pofitively 
injurious,  fince  it  commonly  happens,  that  differ- 
ent remedies  are  required  to  different  parts  of  the 
fame  ulcer,  and  if  thefe  are  not  nicely  accomm^o- 
dated  to  the  fituations  for  which  they  are  dcftined, 
very  effential  mifchief  may^  be  produced. 

But  if  it  be  of  confequence  to  avoid  a flovenly 
treatment  in  thefe  refpedts,  frill  more  is  it  of  im- 
portance to  attend  minutely  to  the  mode  of  ap- 
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plying  the  bandage,  which,  though  an  admirable 
remedy  in  judicious  and  careful  hands,  is  often 
the  caule  of  confiderable  mifchief  to  ulcers. 

The  preffure  applied  to  the  leg,’  fliould  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  its  furface,  and  Ihould 
likewife  be  equable  in  every  part.  If  a bandage 
be  lb  applied  that  it  lhall  ftrongly  bind  the  limb 
in  one  part,  and  not  fo  in  another,  the  confe- 
quence  muft  be,  that  the  blood  will  be  unequally 
diftributed  over  the  fui  face  j the  circulation 
being  impeded  in  fome  parts,  whilft  in  others,  it 
is  too  much  accelerated.  Thus,  if  any  fingle 
turn  of  the  bandage  be  drawn  tight  over  the 
ulcer,  the  confequence  will  be  pain  and  irritation ; 
and  if  the  upper  turns  be  all  of  them  tight,  whilft 
the  lower  ones  are  flack,  the  blood  will  be  arrefled 
in  the  veins  as  in  the  ufe  of  a ligature  in  bleeding. 

It  is  to  the  want  of  accuracy  in  applying  the 
neceflary  remedies  to  ulcers,  together  with  the  in- 
fufEcient,  or  perhaps,  injurious  ufe  of  the  bandage, 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  very  little  good  that 
is  done  by  furnifhing  the  patient  with  remedies 
to  ufe  himfelf.  For  once  that  he  drefles  the  part 
properly,  he  fails  to  do  it  ten  times  and  the  re- 
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fult  is,  that  the  cure  does  not  proceed;  nay,  it  is 
well  if  the  progrefs  made  be  not  that  of  ulceration^ 
To  thefe  impediments  we  may  likewife  add,  the 
repeated,  and  fometimes  rapid,  changes  which 
take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  ulcer. — 
Thefe  neceffarily  call  for  a correfponding  change 
in  the  applications  to  be  employed,  but  of  courfe, 
are  not  attended  to  by  the  patient,  who,  having 
nothing  to  guide  him  but  the  general  inftruftions 
given  him  by  the  furgeon,  goes  on  from  day  to 
day  in  the  ufe  of  one  particular  plan,  which, 
though  perfectly  fuitable  at  firft,  has  now  become 
ufelefs  at  leaft,  if  not  detrimental. 

As  the  application  of  dreffir^gs,  and  of  the 
bandage,  as  far  as  the  manner  of  doing  them  is 
concerned,  ufually  falls  under  the  management  of 
gentlemen  fcarcely  yet  initiated  in  chirurgical 
bufmefs,  it  is  too  common  to  fee  them  haftily, 
and  of  courfe,  inadequately,  performed ; and  it  is 
particularly  unfortunate,  that  the  hurrying  way 
in  which  ulcers  are  dreffed  in  the  London  hof- 
pitals,  affords  the  ftudent  fo  few  opportunities  of 
convincing  himfclf,  how  effential  to  the  cure  of 
an  ulcer  is  a deliberatey  neat,  and  systematic  way 
cf  applying  the  necessary  remedies. 
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Having  thus  fpoken  generally  of  topical  ap- 
plications for  ulcers,  we  lhall  now  Ipeak  of  their 
lymptoms. 

§ 5.  Of  the  Symptoms  of  Ulcers, 

/ 

I.  In  treating  of  the  fymptoms  of  ulcers, 
we  fhall  begin  with  as  that  is,  in  many 

cafes,  one  of  the  moft  troublefome,  both  to  the 
patient  and  the  furgeon.  Some  ulcers  are  in  a 
ftate  of  entire  indolence,  (and  are  not  attended 
with  any  pain),  whilft  others  are  fenfible  in  the 
higheft  degree.-— It  is  common  to  attribute  this 
to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  inflammation  af- 
fecting the  ulcer ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  this  is  a miftaken  notion,  fince  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unufual  thing  to  find  the  pain  of  an 
ulcer  relieved  by  thofe  means  which  would  aug- 
ment inflammation,  as  by  the  ufe  of  ftimulants, 
or  the  application  of  a very  tight  bandage.  It 
feems,  therefore,  rather  to  arife,  in  many  cafes, 
from  a peculiar  flabbinefs,  want  of  tone,  and  con- 
fequcnt  increafe  of  irritability  in  the  part. 

In  other  inftances,  although  there  appears  no 
material  degree  of  inflammation,  we  find  it  ex- 
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tremely  diflicdt  to  overcome  this  fymptom  in  art 
ulcer ; and,  as  there  exift  no  particular  appear- 
ances to  diredl  us  to  the  caufe,  we  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  trying  different  remedies  one  after  the 
other,  till  we  hit  on  that,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  patient,  agrees  with  the  fore. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fymptom  in  ulcers, 
befides  the  ufual  warm  and  moift  applications,  we 
flrould  feek  to  afford  relief  by  the  topical  ufe  of 
opium.  We  lliould  mingle  it  as  well  in  our  fo- 
mentations as  in  the  dreffings  applied  diredlly  to 
the  ulcer.  Sometimes  the  tindture  of  opium, 
brufhed  over  the  fore  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil, 
is  of  fignal  fervice ; notwithftanding  its  firft  effect 
is  to  ftimulate,  and  give  violent  pain.  The  ad- 
dition of  a very  fmall  proportion  of  camphor  has, 
likewife,  in  many  inftances,  contributed  to  the 
objedt  in  view  j but,  in  the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  it 
is  always  to  be  obferved,  that  its  adting  as  a feda- 
tive,  or  a ftimulant,  (in  both  of  which  charadlers 
its  powers  are  very  confiderable),  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  proportions  being  nicely  adapted  to 
the  fenfibility  of  the  part.  The  cataplasma 
natri  vitriolati*,  a remedy  employed  for  another 
purpofe,  by  Dr.  Kirkland,  will  fometimes  anfwer 


* See'Pharm.  Chirurg. 
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‘ this  intention,  as  will  fometimes  Iprinkling  the 
part  with  a powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  hemlock, 
or  applying  that  narcotic  vegetable  in  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  a bath,  fomentation,  or  poultice. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  ulcer  will  fucceed  beft,  as  the  folu- 
tions  of  acetated  lead,  muriated  quickfilver, 
vitriolated  zinc,  &c.  Brufhing  the  fore  with  a 
weak  folution  of  nitrated  filver  will  often  remove 
the  pain,  by  exciting  a new  adlion  in  the  part ; as 
will  alfo,  on  the  fame  principle,  a folution  of  ar- 
fenic,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  a quart  of 
water,  the  liquor  being  filtered  before  its  appli- 
cation is  attempted.  The  folution  laft  mentioned, 
may  alio,  with  great  propriety,  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  a cataplafm.  DrefTing  the  wound  with 
ointments,  in  which  the  ftimulating  gums  or 
quickfilver  enter  as  ingredients,  have  alfo  been 
attended  with  advantage : but  it  would  be  an 
endlefs  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  reme- 
dies, which,  on  the  principle  of  exciting  a new 
aSlion  in  an  uloer  of  the  painful  defcription,  (a 
principle,  on  which,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cafes,  relief  can  alone  be  afforded),  have  been  in 
ufe  among  pradlitioners,  and  employed  according 
to  exifting  circumftances. 
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• 2.  Another  fymptom  fometimes  attending 
ulcers  is  a sinus ^ from  whence,  fome  furgeons  de- 
nominate an  ulcer  in  which  this  appearance  takes 
place,  z.  sinuous  ulcer.  There  may  exift  one  or 
more  of  thefe  fmufes  in  the  fame  ulcer,  and  they 
may  be  difcovered  by  preffing  the  adjacent  parts, 
which  will  occafion  the  matter  to  flow  out,  fo  that 
their  extent  may  afterwards  be  examined  by  the 
introduftion  of  a probe. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  thefe  fmufes 
are  fometimes  occafioned  by  the  accumulation 
of  coaguiable  lymph  on  the  edges  of  a wound, 
and  that  they  may  be  prevented  from  taking 
place,  by  daily  fcraping  off  the  white  matter  with 
the  edge  of  a probe,  or  any  other  dull  inftrument. 
When  the  finus  has  exifted  long,  or  is  completely 
eftabliflied,  the  cure  mufl:  depend  on  attending 
to  the  fame  rules  as  are  ufually  obferved  in  treat- 
ing thofe  fmufes  which  accompany  an  abcefs.-— 
A comprefs  may  be  applied  if  the  flnus  be  fuch 
as  to  admit  of  being  adled  upon  by  fuch  a re- 
medy ; otherwife,  incifion,  a fetonpaffed  through, 
or  a counter-opening,  may  be  attempted ; and 
one  or  other  of  thefe  means  will,  in  general, 
prove  fuccefsful. 
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3.  If,  by  injudicious  management,  or  a long 
continuance  of  the  complaint,  the  finus  fhould 
have  acquired  a degree  of  hardnefs,  it  is  then  de-- 
generated  into  what  we  call  a fistula^  and  the 
ulcer  then  is  termed  a fistulous  ulcer.  In  this 
cafe,  th^  moft  efficacious  treatment  is,  to  lay  it 
completely  open  by  an  incifion ; but,  if  we  are 
rather  induced  to  try  the  effedt  of  compreffion, 
the  callofity  muft  firft  be  got  the  better  of,  and 
this  is  only  to  be  accompliffied  by  injedting  ftimu- 
lating  liquids,  as  tindlure  of  cantharides  diluted 
with  water,  or  a pretty  ftrong  folution  of  muri- 
ated  quickfilver,  &c.  Or  it  may  be  attempted 
by  introducing  a doffil  of  lint,  firft  greafed  with 
fome  fimple  unguent,  and  afterwards  rolled  in 
red  nitrated  quickfilver : or,  if  a feton  be  ufed  in 
. this  cafe,  that  alfo  muft  be  covered  with  the  fame, 
or  fome  other  corrofive  preparation. 

The  effedl  of  thefe  applications  is  to  deftroy 
the  internal  furface  of  the  fiftula,  or,  at  leaft,  to 
excite  fuch  a degree  of  inflammation  and  fuppu- 
ration  in  it,  as  will  encreafe  the  difcharge,  over- 
come the  hardnefs,  and  difpofe  the  furface  to 
throw  out  healthy  granulations  of  flefti  fuf- 
ficient  to  fill  up,  and  finally  confolidate  .s^the 
cavity. 
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4.  Another  fymptom,  which  it  is  neceflfary  to 
notice  as  attendant  upon  ulcers,  is  the  callosity  of 
the  edgesy  from  which  circumflance,  fome  writers 
have  given  thefe  ulcers  the  name  of  callous  ulcers. 
To  guard  againft  this  fymptom,  it  is  ftill  more 
important  than  in  the  laft  inftance,  to  remove 
the  coa'gulable  lymph  which  collecSIs  on  the 
edges.  But,  notwithftanding  every  effort  of  this 
fort,  hard  edges  will  fometirnes  take  place  in 
ulcers  ; and  when  they  do,  they  oppofe  a moft 
obftinate  refiflance  to  the  progrefs  of  the  cure. 

In  genera],  a very  effe<5lual  way  of  foftening 
them,  is,  to  rub  them  with  unguentum  hydrar- 
gyri,  prepared  of  a double  ftrength  to  that  pro- 
pofed  by  the  College  j or,  what  may  anfwer  ftill 
better,  is  the  applying  it  by  way  of  a plegit,  over 
the  dreffings  covering  the  fore,  taking  care  that 
it  is  made  to  eome  in  dole  conta6t  with  the 
edges.  M.  le  Dran  ftrenuoufiy  advifes  fcarifi- 
cations  to  be  made  all  round  the  ulcer,  at  certain 
diftances,  and  penetrating  completely  through 
their  fubftance.  Thefe,  he  advifes  to  be  made 
every  fourth  day,  till  the  wound  is  brought  into 
a proper  ftate ; and  he  aflerts,  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  l^is  practice,  this  method  never  failed  him.-— 
But,  there  are  few  patients  who  are  willing  to 
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lubmit  to  this  method;  and  indeed,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  deftru6lion  of  the  caK 
lous  edges,  by  means  of  fome  cauftic  application 
repeatedly  applied,  will  anfwer  equally  well. — 
The  parts  may  be  well  rubbed  with  nitrated  filver 
every  day;  or,  if  that  prove  infufficient,  kali 
purum  may  be  cautioufly  applied;  or  that  old- 
fafliioned,  yet  ufeful  cauftic,  butyrum  antimonii, 
the  liquid  form  of  which  renders  its  application 
peculiarly  commodious  in  fuch  cafes.  Some  one 
of  thefe  will  fcarcely  fail  to  countera(ft  this  trou- 
blefome  fymptom  effecftually ; whilft  proper  re- 
medies continue  to  be  applied  to  the  ulcer  itfelf, 
to  difpofe  it  to  granulate, 

We  muft  not  quit  this  fubjedt,  however,  with- 
out mentioning  another  expedient  which  has  been 
ufed  to  reduce  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers.  This 
method  is,  by  applying,  in  fuch  a way  as  to  press 
on  the  edges  onljj  a piece  of  flreet  lead,  fliaped  in 
exadl  conformity  to  the  figure  of  the  wound,  and 
fecured  by  a bandage.  A confiderable  degree 
of  callofity  in  the  parts  may  certainly  be  over- 
come by  this  fimple  method,  which,  in  flight 
cafes,  at  leaft,  defeiwes  to  be  had  recourfe 
to  in  preference  to  more  violent  expedients. 
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5.  It  has  been  obferved  by  moft  writers,  that 
that  kind  of  ulcer  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  cal- 
lous edges,  is  alfo  attended  with  a varicofe  ftate  of 
the  veins  of  the  v.'hole  leg.  Thefe  varices  not 
only  impede  the  cure,  but  are  likewife  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  a return  of  the  ulcer,  and  they  fometimes 
burft,  and  produce  a very  troublefome,  and  eyen 
dangerous,  henriorrhage.  The  only  method  of 
treating  them  is,  to  apply  a conftant  and  uniform 
external  preffure,  either  by  bandage  or  a laced 
flocking,  over  the  whole  leg.  When  they  hap- 
pen to  burft,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  reftrained, 
by  applying  powerful  ftyptics,  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
&c.  to  the  opening : or  it  may  be  ncceftary, 
where  the  bleeding  happens  in  a patient  of  a very 
debilitated  conftitution,  to  cut  down  to  the  vein, 
and  fecure  it  by  a ligature,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
an  artery. 

As  the  ancient  furgeqns  obferved  that  ulcers 
' of  the  callous  defcription  ufually  occurred  in 
thofe  legs  in  which  varices  were  moft  prevalent, 
they  gave  thofe  ulcers  the  name  of  varicose',  and 
in  this  they  have  been  imitated  by  many  of  the 
moderns,  certainly  with  fome  degree  of  propriety, 
fince  fuch  ulcers  cannot  but  have  their  origin  in 
a difeafed  ftate  of  the  veins  of  the  part,  however 
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juftly  they  may  afterwards  defer ve  the  appellation 
of  callous, 

6.  The  next  fymptom  we  ll:iall  fpeak  of^  as 
attending  an  ulcer,  is  caries.  From  this  being 
the  ftate  of  the  bone  lying  immediately  beneath 
an  ulcer,  authors  have  diftinguifhed  the  latter  by 
the  name  of  the  carious  ulcer.  It  is  leldom,  hov/- 
ever,  that  the  ulcer,  in  fuch  a cafe,  is  to  be  con- 
lidered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a fecondary 
affeftion ; and  a proof  of  this  is,  that  its  appear- 
ance is  not,  in  general,  indicative  of  a want  of 
vigour,  but  rather  that  of  too  great  luxuriancy 
and  redundance  of  granulation  ^ nor  does  it,  in 
general,  fail  to  get  well,  whenever  the  exfoliatioii 
of  the  difeafed  bone  is  completely  efFedled, 

Many  furgeons,  however,  incline  to  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  ulcer,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  caufe,  and 
not  the  confequence  of  the  caries,  and  that,  hap- 
pening to  take  place  on  a part  where  little  or  no 
mufcular  fubftance  intervenes  between  the  bone 
and  the  flcin,  as  on  the  Ihin  bone,  the  acrid  mat- 
ter finds  its  way  to  the  periofteum,  and  thence  the 
caries  is  eftablilhed. . From  every  enquiry,  how- 
ever, that  I have  been  able  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  complaint,  I have  found 
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reafon  to  think  differently.  The  caufe  of  this 
kind  of  ulcer  has,  in  nnoft  cafes,  proved  to  be  fome 
violence  done  to  the  part;  which,  whilft  it  produ- 
ced the  ulcer,  laid  alfo  the  foundation  of  the  caries. 
In  other  inffances,  the  bone  has  evidently  been 
the  firft  affedled;  and  the  ulcer  produced,  has  re- 
fulted  from  the  formation  of  matter  upon  or  near 
to  its  furface.  This,  indeed,  has  not  been  uni- 
formly the  cafe  ; but  fufficiently  fo  to  juftify  the 
general  fuppofition  I have  adopted,  that  the  ulcer 
denominated  carious  is  the  effedt  of  a primary 
affedlion  of  the  bone,  and  is  kept  up  by  the  irri- 
tating procefs  going  forward  beneath  the  furface. 

But  it  is  of  much  lefs  confequence  to  be  able 
to  decide  on  this  point,  than  to  poffefs  ourfelves 
of  the  means  of  diftinguiihing,  when  this  fpecies 
of  ulcer  is  offered  to  our  examination,  whether 
the  bone  beneath  be  really  carious  or  not ; for, 
on  this  circumftance  depends  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  it  may  be  prudent  td  adopt,  as  well  as  our 
profpedt  of  finally  fucceeding  in  the  cure  of 
the  ulcer. 

On  the  firft  view  of  an  ulcer  covering  a 
carious  bone  we  are  generally  ftruck  with  the 
prominent  appearance,  not  only  of  the  ulcer  itielfj 
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but  of  the  whole  furrounding  parts,  which  arc,  as 
it  were,  lifted  up  by  fome  folid  fubftance  beneath; 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  we  perceive  deepnefles, 
and  granular  irregularities  in  fome  parts  of  the 
ulcer  itfelf.  Thefe  hollow  parts  are  commonly 
feen  filled  with  the  difcharge,  which  is  of  ablack- 
ifh  purulent  appearance,  and  of  a very  putrid 
fmell.  Between  thefe  fpaces  it  is  fome  times 
pradticable  to  pafs  a probe,  the  examination  wdth 
which  is  often  the  mofl  fatisfadory  and  decifive 
teft  of  the  exiftence  of  a caries  of  the  bone  that  we 
can  defire.  The  difeafe,  however,  cannot  always 
be  afeertained  by  this  means ; and  we  are  left  to 
judge,  by  the  concomitant  circumflances,  whether 
this  really  be  the  fad  or  not. 

Among  the  appearances  which  charadlerifc 
this  fpecies  of  ulcer,  not  the  leaft  equivocal  is 
the  peculiarity  of  colour  and  loofe  texture  of  the 
new-formed  parts.  The  granulations,  inftead  of 
wearing  a florid  and  healthy  appearance,  are 
dark  and  approaching  to  a liver  colour;  and  the 
healthy  edges,  if  any  can  be  diftinguifhed,  have 
a remarkable  bluenefs. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  carious 
ulcer,  it  muft  evidently  depend  on  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  caries ; and  that  is  a fubjedl  not 
immediately  under  our  notice  at  prefent.  There 
is  no  doubt  but,  in  many  inftances,  the  healing 
of  the  ulcer  has,  without  this,  been  accom- 
pliflied,  though  the  cure  has  not  afterwards 
proved  very  lading. 

The  fkin  may,  by  the  ufe  of  common  re- 
medies, reft,  &c.  be  prevailed  on  to  dole  the 
wound ; but  the  irritation  arifing  from  the  deeper 
feated  mifchief  will  not  long  fuffer  it  to  remain 
foi  nor  indeed  is  it  of  much  advantage  to  the 
patient  that  it  ftiould,  fince  the  inconvenience 
produced  by  the  carious  bone  is  not  much  more 
confiderable  with  than  without  the  ulcer. 

7.  We  (hall  now  take  notice  of  a fymptom 
attendant  on  ulcers,  which  has  not  bfeen,  in  ge- 
neral, noticed  by  writers  on  this  fubjed.  It  is 
peculiar  indeed  to  hofpitals,  few  if  any  inftances 
occurring  of  it,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
learn,  in  the  private  pradtice  of  gentlemen  of 
the  profeffion.  It  ufually  happens  in  ' thofe 
fimple  ulcers  that  are  the  confequence  of  large 
operations,  W^hen  the  healing  of  the  fore  is 
nearly  completed,  the  patient,  perhaps,  will  be 
-fuddenly  attacked  with  violent  pain  in  the  part. 
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This  is  fucceeded  by  a phagedjenic  flougli,  be- 
ginning on  the  Tore,  and  gradually  increafing, 
till  the  whole  wound,  however  great  its  original 
extent  may  have  been,  is  again  laid  open;  nay, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Houghing  to  extend 
to  the  found  parts,  where  no  wound  exifted 
before. 

When  the  firft  Hough  has  feparated  it  is  fuc- 
ceeded by  many  others,  and  accompanied  with  a 
moft  abominably  fetid  difcharge  j and  this  inter- 
ruption to  the  cure  will  fometimes  occur  two  or 
three  different  times  in  the  fame  fubjedt;  or  per- 
haps the  cure  cannot  be  accomplifhed  without-^ 
removing  the  patient  into  a purer  atmolphere. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  this  lafl:  cir- 
cumftance,  but  that  this  fymptom  is  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  owing  to  the  unwholefomenefs  of 
holpital  effluvia.  It  muff;  neverthelefs  be  confi- 
dered,  that  hofpitals,  thofe  of  the  metropolis  at 
leaH,  are  the  receptacles  of  half-famlfhed  and 
debilitated  perfons,  in  whom  the  dlfpofition  to 
gangrene  cannot  but  be  much  greater  than  in 
perfons  who  enjoy  a competent  fliare  of  good  diet, 
or  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  It  may 
be  alledged  indeed,  that  this  fymptom  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  different  from  gangrene,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  it  is  putrid  in  its  nature,  at- 
tended by  a low  pulfe,  and  relieved  by  ftimu- 
lants,  opium,  and  the  bark,  all  remedies  pecu- 
liarly demanded  where  a part  exhibits  a dilpofi- 
tion  to  gangrene. 

8.  The  laft  fymptom  on  which  it  is  neceffary 
we  Ihould  remark,  is  one  that  is  very  frequently 
obferved  in  old  fore  legs.  We  find  the  limb  in 
many  of  thefe  cafes  much  fwelled,  and  filled 
with  indurated  tumors  or  lumps  in  one  or  more 
parts,  which  will  not  always  be  refolved  by  the 
difcharge  from  the  ulcer.  This  fymptom  is  in 
fome  inflances  marked  with  a peculiar  degree  of 
obflinacy,  and  occurs  now  and  then  alfo  in  the 
patient’s  other  leg  where  no  ulcer  e:jdfls. 

Sometimes,  in  breaking  thefe  hardneffes, 
the  application  of  a ftrong  volatile  foapy  liniment 
is  of  fervicej  as  is  fometimes  eleftricity,  and  the 
inundtion  of  quickfilver  ointment  well  impreg- 
nated with  camphor.  Inclofing  the  whole  leg 
(where  there  is  no  ulcer)  in  a mercurial  plaifter 
is  a good  remedy,  fmce  it  a6ls  not  only  by  ex- 
citincy  the  abforbent  veffels,  but  alfo  by  con- 
fining  the  perfpiration.  Upon  the  latter  prln- 
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ciple,  the  application  of  oillkin  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Underwood,  and  no  doubt  de- 
ferves  a trial.  But,  notwithftanding  the  united 
afliftance  of  thefe  remedies,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  cafes  in  which  this  fymptom  cannot 
be  got  the  better  of,  but  the  parts  will  remain  in 
a ftate  that  continually  threatens  farther  injury, 
and  excites  uneafy  apprehenfions  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient. 


PART  II 


Of  Ulcers  in  the  produBion  or  existence  of  which 
the  constitution  participates, 

HITHERTO  we  have  confidered  an 
ulcer  only  as  a topical  difeafe,  independent  of 
any  vice  in  the  fyftem ; we  fhall  now  fpeak  of 
thofe  ulcers  in  which  the  conftitution  evidently 
participates. 

The  different  kinds  of  virus  which  occa- 
fionally  prevail  in  the  fyftem,  and  which  are 
capable  of  producing  ulcers  of  afpecific  charafter, 
are  five  j to  wit,  the  scorbutic,  the  venereal, 
the  SCROFULOUS,  the  phagedenic,  and,  laftly, 
the  CANCEROUS.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak  in 
their  order,  and  fomewhat  more  in  detail  of  the 
three  laft,  as  forming  the  moft  interefting  part  of 
our  fubjedt. 
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§ i.‘  Of  the  Scorbutic  Ulcer, 

\ 

Although  it  fcarcely  can  be  expelled 
to  happen,  that  fo  high  a degree  of  fcurvy  can 
take  place  in  perfons  refiding  on  land  as  occurs 
in  thofe  who  engage  in  long  voyages,  we 
neverthelefs  meet  with  many  ulcers,  which  evi- 
dently bear  the  fcorbutic  charader,  evincing,  if 
not  a confirmed  fcurvy  in  the  habit,  at  leafl;  a 
very  ftrong  tendency  to  that  complaint. 

This  kind  of  ulcer  may  be  very  readily  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  others  of  a different  defcription 
by  thefe  peculiar  external  figns,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  fcorbutic  fymptoms,  which,  on  en- 
quiry, are  generally  found  to  affed  the  patient. 
Such  are,  a particular  languid  date  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
an  offenfive  breath,  foft,  fpongy,  and  bleeding 
gums,  high  coloured  and  irritating  urine,  6.^c. 

f 

The  ulcer  itfelf  is  very  apt  to  bleed 'on  being 
(lightly  touched;  its  colour  is  brownifn;  its 
furface  of  a loofe  unconneded  texture,  frequently 
(hooting  out  fungous  granulations,  v/hcih  alfo 
bleed  on  the  gentleft  force  that  can  be  applied  to 
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them.  The  fkin  round  the  ulcer  is  of  a livid, 
purple,  or  black  huej  and  if  there  be  any  fpots, 
as  there  frequently  are,  thefe  are  all  of  the  fame 
complexion.  The  difcharge  is  ufually  thm  and 
fanious,  and  runs  from  the  part  in  confiderable 
quantity  almoft  immediately  after  the  ulcer  is 
drefr. 

It  may  be  objeded  to  by  fome,  perhaps^  that 
we  have  confidered  the  fcorbutic  ulcer  as  one  of 
thofe  which  arife  from  a particular  kind  of  virus. 
It  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  fcurvy  is  a difeafe  of  the  fluids,  and  de- 
pends on  the  exiftence  of  fome  kind  of  morbid 
matter,  affedling  the  blood’s  texture  and  purity , 
and  if  fo,  it  is  a fuppofition  that  does  no  great 
violence  to  probability,  that  thefe  morbid  or  vi- 
rulent particles  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fcor- 
butic ulcer. 

i 

The  fcorbutic  ulcer  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
in  which  the  article  of  diet  is  a matter  of  decifive 
importance.  The  cure  of  the  fcurvy  is  well 
known  to  depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the 
ufe  of  proper  vegetable  aliment;  at  leafl,  this  is 
the  cafe  after  long  fea  voyages;  and  though  a 
fcurvy  contraded  on  fliore  may  demand  a regi- 
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men  ibmewhat  lefs  drift  in  this  particular  than 
one  contrafted  by  the  ufe  of  fait  provifions  at  fea; 
yet  it  is,  neverthelefs,  a point  very  material  to  be 
attended  to  j for  thofe  means  which  are  powerful 
in  correfting  the  fcorbutic  taint  in  the  habit, 
mud,  of  courfe,  be  important  in  the  treatment 
of  the  ulcer  i and  the  more  efpecially,  as  it  cannot 
be  cured  whild  that  taint  remains.  A milk  and 
vegetable  diet  is,  therefore,  that  from  which  the 
bed  effefts  are  to  be  expefted ; not,  indeed,  to 
the  entire  exclufion  of  animal  food,  but  this 
ihould  be  of  eafy  digedion,  great  nouridiment, 
and  neither  faked  nor  highly  feafoned.  Salt,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  thought  abfolutely  necedary  to 
interdift  the  ufe  of,  as  having  a principal  lhare 
in  the  produftion  of  fea  feurvy  : not,  however, 
that  this  is  a point  by  any  means  to  be  admitted 
as  indifputable,  for  I am  rather  inclined  to  attri- 
bute more  to  tht  change  which  dedi  meat  undergoes 
' by  being  salted,  than  to  the  operation  of  fait  itfelf 
on  the  human  body.  The  ufe  of  fermented,  or 
even  of fermenting  liquors,  is  alfo  to  be  adopted,  in 
preference  to  drinks  of  any  other  defeription,  on 
account  of  the  fixed  air  with  which  they  abound. 

In  the  topical  applications  to  this  fort  of 
ulcer,  every  kind  of  unftuous,  or  greafy  fub- 
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fiance,  Is  to  be  avoided.  A poultice,  prepared 
with  rye  meal,  and  an  infiifion  of  malt  meal,  with 
the  addition  of  a fpoonful  of  yeafl,  is  an  excel- 
lent application  j a confiderable  quantity  of  fixed 
' air  being  extricated,  and  coming  in  conta6l  with 
the  ulcer  in  a fliort  time  after  its  application.  A 
mixture  of  bark  and  myrrh,  in  fine  powder, 
fprinkled  or  dufted  over  the  furface,  is  alfo  very 
beneficial.  Poultices  of  carrots,  or  of  turnips, 
are  likev/ife  goodj  andlikewife  the  topic  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Lind,  confifting  of  mel  JEgypti- 
acum  and  mel  rofe,  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
vitriolic  acid. 

V . 

With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  in  the 
cure  'of  this  ulcer,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  it  has  been  cuftomary  with  praftitioners  to 
adminifler  the  moft  powerful  remedies  of  the  tonic^ 
clafs,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  bark,  vitriolated 
iron,  vitriolated  zinc,  &c.:  but  as  thefe  were 
employed  under  a fuppofition  which  is  not  ad- 
milTible,  namely,  that  the  fcnrvy  is  a difeafe  of 
the  solids^  it  would  be  inconfiftent  to  dwell  long 
upon  this  fubjed.  In  fad,  we  are  in  a great 
meafure  ignorant  whether  any  internal  m.edicines 
are  of  fervice  in  the  fcurvy : but  though  it  really 
is  the  cafe,  that  we  know  not  what  we  ought  to 
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prefcribe,  it  is  at  ieaft  in  our  pQwer  to  determine 
what  we  ought  to  interdidj  and  on  this  point  we 
fhali  now  fay  a few  words. 

Among  the  remedies,  employed  by  thofe  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  enquiring  into  the  dif- 
tindtions  by  which  the  different  fpecies  of  ulcers 
are  marked,  is  quickfilver.  It  is  exceedingly 
common  with  fuch  inconfiderate  pra6Htioners  to 
give  this  powerful  medicine,  in -one  form  or 
other,  in  almoft  every  cafe  of  ulcer  of  long  hand- 
ing ; and,  among  the  reft,  in  the  fcorbutic  ulcer. 
Repeated  experience,  however,  has  demonftrated^ 
that  the  feurvy,  and  every  difeafe,  whether  local 
or  general,  in  which  it  partakes,  is  extremely 
liable  to  be  increafed,  and  rendered  worfe  by  that 
mineral.  This  fa6l  has  been  chiefly  ftiewn  in 
thofe  inftances,  where,  in  a fcorbutic  fubjeft,  the 
venereal  difeafe  has  demanded  a mercurial  courfe, 
the  event  of  which  has  frequently  been  of  the 
utmoft  injury  in  refped  to  the  former  j at  leaft, 
it  has  been  fufficiently  decifive  of  the  dangerous  * 
tendency  of  mercury  in  the  difeafe  we  are  now 
confidering,  and  confequently,  of  any  local  com- 
plaint that  may  have  originated  in  the  prevalence 
of  that  difpofition.  in  the  fyftem. 
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The  ufe  of  a bandage  in  this  kind  of  ulcer, 
(though  without  a fuitable  diet,  &c.  no  lefs  infuf- 
ficient  to  the  cure  than  the  other  topics  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking),  is,  neverthelefs,  a material 
alTiftance  where  the  difpofition  to  health  has  once 
begun  to  manife^  itfelf.  It  has,  at  lead,  the  fa- 
lutary  edeft  of  reftrainihg  thofe  loofe  granulations 
of  flefh  which  are,  in  all  inftances,  fo  redundant  i- 
and  by  fiipporting  the  weak  and  tender  velTels  of 
the  part,  is  a means  of  preventing  that.almoft 
continual  wafte  of  blood,  which’  would  occur 
from  every  (light  fridtion  to  which  the  part  would 
be  expofed  if  not  fo  defended. 
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§ 2.  Of  the  Venereal  Ulcer. 

Although  the  fymptoms  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  when  they  exift  independent  of  any  other 
affe^lionj  are  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  it  is  hardly 
poITible  for  a furgeon,  of  any  experience,  to  mif- 
take  them,  yet  we  very  well  know,  when  the  cafe 
is  otherwife,  into  what  a variety  of  difficulties  we 
are  apt  to  be  led,  and  how  impoffible  it  is,  in 
many  inftances,  to  fay  decifively,  whether  the 
difeafe  we  are  called  upon  to  conlider  be  a vene- 
real  one  or  not. 

This  incertitude,  which  attaches  to  fo  many 
of  the  fymptoms  of  lues  venerea,  is  in  none  more 
liable  to  be  exemplified  than  in  the  venereal 
ulcer;  which,  though  exhibiting,  in  fome  in- 
ftances, a very  marked^  and  indifputable  charac- 
ter, is,  in  others,  extremely  equivocal. 

♦ 

In  this  fpecies  of  ulcer,  we  very  often  obferve 
fome  one  of  the  charafteriftic  figns  exifting  along 
v;ith  thofe  that  are  evidently  not  venereal ; *and 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  we  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  refort  to  a mercurial  courfe. 
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Where  thefe  equivocal  appearances  occur,  it 
is  of  fome  confcquence,  befides  judging  of  the 
ftate  of  the  fore,  to  queftion  the  patient  as  to  any 
other  fymptom  of  a venereal  nature  that  may 
then  exift,  or  that  may  have  exifted  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer.  We 
fhould  examine  whether  a venereal  infedlion  had 
been  received  j whether  its  nature  was  really  that 
of  syphilis^,  or  only  gonorrhasalj  whether  the  cure 
had  been  attempted  by  Carrying  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury to  a fufficient  extent  j and,  laftly,  whether, 
after  what  Was  fuppofed  a perfedt  cure,  any  fuf- 
picious  fymptom  had  occurred ; fuch  as  a.  fore 
throat,  eruptions  on  the  fkin,  night  pains,  or 
nodes  on  the  iliin-bones. 

If  it  can  be  clearly  eftabliflied,  that  the  pa- 
tient has  been  affedled  with  lues ; or  if  there  be 
room  to  fufpedl  that  the  means  ufed  to  eradicate 
it  have  been  infufficienti  we  may  venture  to  con- 
clude, even  where  the  hgns  of  venereal  ulcera- 
tion are  imperfed:,  and  accompanied  with  ap- 
pearances that  are  common  to  other  ulcers,  that 
the  difeafe  cannot  be  got  the  better  of  without 
the  introdudion  of  mercury  into  the  fyftem. — 
It  is  not,  however,  till  after  a fair  trial  given  to 
the  common  remedies,  that  fuch  a plan  ought  to 
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be  purfued;  and  the  more  efpeclally  as  this 
equivocal  defcription  of  ulcer  is  liable  to  take  on 
a ftill  more  inveterate  chara£ler  in  confequence 
of  the  a6lion  of  mercury,'  and  to  become  phage- 
denic.- This  is  particularly  liable  to  happen  in 
open  buboes  \ as  will  be  obferved  in  another 
place. 

There  will  exift,  however,  in  every  ulcer  of 
a venereal  nature,  fome  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing figns. ' The  true  venereal  fore  is  the  mod; 
irregular  of  all  ulcers-  it  feldom  fpreads  out  into 
one  large  fore,  but  ufually  appears  in  a number 
of  fmall  diftincf  ulcerations,  as  {bankers  do  upon 
the  penis.  A bar  or  divifion  of  whole  Ikin  fre- 
quently runs  acrofs,  and  divides,  what  would 
otherwife  Te  a continued  ulcer,  into  two  or 
more.  This  is  perhaps  the  moft  diftinguifhing 
mark  by  which  we  may  know  a venereal  frorn 
any  other  kind  of  ulcer,  though  it  has  fcarcely 
been  noticed  by  writers  on  this  fubjeft.  Another 
mark,  which  occurs  not  only  in  the  true  vene- 
real ulcer,  but  often  affifts  us  to  decide  in  thofe 
of  the  doubtful  kind,  is  the  appearance  of  fpots 
of  a copper  colour  around  the  fore.  Thefe  fpots 
indeed  do  not  always  appear,  but  when  they  do, 
|hey  corroborate  very  ftrongly  any  conjeftureSi 
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that  ii:iay  have  been  raifed  refpeding  the  fyphi- 
litic  nature  of  the  ulcer. 

Where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fpecific 
nature  of  the  ulcer,  the  ufe  of  quickfilver  in  any 
mode  that  can  be  brought  to  affed  the  falivary 
glands,  will,  of  itfelf,  go  a great  way  towards 
effeding  a cure*.  Not  that  local  applications 
of  a mercurial  and  corrofive  kind  Ihould  be  neg- 
leded,  for  they  are  very  material.  Sprinkling 
the  fore  from  time  to  time  with  red  nitrated  quick- 
filver,  or  drelTing  it  with  any  ftimulating  oint- 
ment in  which  a portion  of  that  remedy  is  incor- 
porated; applying  verdigreafe  in  the  fame  man- 
ner; or,  what  is,  perhaps,  more  elFedual  than 
any  other  method,  drefling  the  fore  with  lint 
dipped  into  a folution  of  muriated  quickfilver; 
are  fteps  very  proper  to  be  purfued.  In  a great 
many  cafes,  the  ointment  of  nitrated  quickfilver, 
either  alone,  or  weakened  with  hog’s-lard,  will 
be  found  to  anfwer ; and  it  is  fometimes  of  ufe 


* Hydrargyrus  cum  Cretan  in  the  dofe  of  five  or  ten  grains 
twice  a day,  is  an  exceedingly  good  remedy  for  venereal  ulcers^ 
notwithftandingthe  opinion  entertained  by  fome,  that  it  is  inert. 
The  Hydrargyrus  Muriatus,  infmall  and  long-continned  doles,  is 
alfo  a valuable  medicine ; bur,  in  every  decifive  venereal  cafe, 
mercurial Ihould  be  had  recourfe  to. 
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to  brufh  particular  parts  of  the  fore,  that  ap- 
pear foul  and  floughly,  with  a folution  of  ni~ 
trated  filver  in  diftilled  water. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  the  fpecific  charafter  in 
the  ulcer  is  not  yet  got  the  better  of,  it  is  fruit- 
lefs  to  endeavour,  by  bandage  or  any  remedy 
not  immediately  placed  in  contadt  with  the  fore, 
to  aflift  its  cure.  But,  when  the  ulcer  is  brought 
to  a fimple  ftate  by  the  adequate  ufe  of  internal 
medicines,  we  fliould  then  obferve  every  pre- 
caution laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  common 
ulcers. 
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§3*  Q/*  Scrofulous  Ulcer. 

T HE  fcrofulous  ulcer  is  a difeafe  not  lefs 
manifeftly  depending  on  a particular  ftate  of  the 
conftitution  than  any  of  the  foregoing;  although 
it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  conceived  that  it  is 
generated  by  a fpecific  virus. 

When  this  fort  of  ulcer  attacks  a part,  we 
arc  led  to  diftinguifli  it  from  others  of  a different 
nature  by  confidering  the  general  habit  of  the 
patient,  which  will  ufually  fhew  fome  figns  of 
fcrofula.  Thus  the  countenance  will  be  pale, 
the  fibre  univerfally  lax,  the  upper  lip  thick,  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  greatly  dilated,  or  the  borders 
of  the  eyelids  will  appear  fore  and  red.  The 
glands  of  the  neck  and  under  the  chin  may  alfo 
be  found  hardened  and  enlarged;  fome  one 
being  much  larger  than  the  adjoining  glands. 
This,  indeed,  is  pot  uncommonly  the  only  feat 
of  the  difeafe,  the  gland  having  fuppurated,  and 
afterwards  become  an  ulcef. 

When  a fcrofulous  ulcer  happens  on  the  ex- 
tremities, it  ufually  appears  on  the  metacarpal 
dr  metatarfal  bones,  or  on  the  joints  of  the  ancle 
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or  wriit,  on  which  a confiderable  thickening. takes 
place,  and  extends  to  fome  diftance  round  the 
ulcer,  and  even  furrounds  the  whole  joint. 
But  in  very  confirmed  fcrofulous  habits,  it  is 
not  unufual  for  the  whole  glandular  fyflem  to  be 
difeafed.  In  fome  fubjedcs,  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back  and  loins  even  become  carious  j abfcelTes 
form  and  break,  fometimes  on  one,  fome  times 
on  both  fides  of  the  Ipine,  and  thefe  occafionally 
become  ulcers  of  greater  or  lefs  extent. 

There  is  one  circumftance  of  which  writers 
on  the  fcrofula  have  not  taken  notice,  but  which 
feems  deferving  of  a place  among  other  fadts^  and 
that  is,  that  infants  and  young  perfons  of  both 
fexes  frequently  are  cut  off  by  an  high  degree  of 
fcrofula  affedling  fame,  or  almoft  all,  of  the  vif- 
cera,  whilft  not  the  fmalleft  external  fign  of  the 
difeafe  has  been  found  to  exift.  In  fome  of  thefe 
cafes  the  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  are  ftudded 
with  fcrofulous  knots  \ and  in  others,  thofe  parts 
are  exempt,  whilft  the  whole  mefentery  Is  af- 
fedled,  glands  and  all,  with  a fcrofulous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  hand.  An  inftance 
of 'the  latter  kind  occurred  in  a boy  of  12  years 
of  age,  who,  after  an  illnefs  of  two  or  three  days, 
the  hiftory  of  which  could  not  be  fatisfadtorily 
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colle6led,  died  quite  unexpe6ledly.  On  dif- 
jeftioiij  the  only  appearances  that  could  be  dif- 
covered  were  thofejuft  defcribed;  nor  was  there 
any  degree  of  inflammation  that  could  account 
for  the  patient’s  death.  What  is  ftill  more  fin- 
gular  is,  that  notwithflanding  the  impervious 
Itate  of  the  la6leal  vefTels  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  mefentery,  the  boy  was  very  fufficiently  nou- 
rifhed,  and,  though  not  remarkably  lufty,  he  had 
a florid  and  healthy  appearance,  and  had  been 
accuflomed  to  a laborious  employment. 

The  cure  of  the  fcrofulous  ulcer  is  chiefly  to 
be  attempted,  like  that  of  other  ulcers  of  a fpe- 
cific  chara6ler,  by  combating  the  difeafe  of  the 
habit.  That  the  fcrofulous  diathefis  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fubdue,  we  have  many  and  reiterated 
proofsj  and  fo  little  encouragement  have  we  hi- 
therto met  with  in  our  attempts  to  accomplilh  it 
by  medicine,  that  it  would  be  of  little  ufe  to 
detail  here,  with  any  great  degree  of  minutenefs, 
the  different  remedies  that  have  been,  from  a 
very  early  period  to  the  prefent  time,  prefcribed 
by  medical  practitioners  with  this  intent. 

Suffice  it  then  to  fay,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
a multiplicity  of  remedies,  of  a vegetahle  kind. 
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and  of  that  clafs  popularly  called  antis corhutki 
have  been  fucceflively  tried.  But  of  thefe,  none, 
except  cinchona,  mezereon,  cicuta,  and  farfa- 
parilla,  have  any  pretenfions  to  efficacy,  and 
many  praftitioners  are  inclined  to  deny  it  even  to 
the  laft  two.  Many  other  of  the  narcotic  plants, 
as  well  as  cicuta,  have  been  tried,  and  with 
various  degrees  of  fuccefsj  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  their  qualities  are  better  adapted  to 
the  treatment  of  the  phagedsenic  ulcer;  as  v/e 
fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve  in  another  place. 

From  the  mineral  kingdom  we  have  been 
fupplied  with  antimony,  zinc,  arfenic,  terra 
ponderofa,  and  quickfilver.  From  the  firft  of 
thefe  occafional  good  effects  have  certainly  been 
obferved;  and  for  that 'reafon  it  has  been  very 
properly  introduced  by  the  London  College  into 
the  formula,  named  deco6tum  farfaparillse  com- 
pofitum.  Every  praftitioner,  however,  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  debilitating  effects  of  anti- 
mony, thofe  preparations  of  it,  at  leaft,  which  are 
formed  by  its  union  with  an  acid.  It  is  'true,  the 
difeafe  fometimes  occurs  in  perfons  apparently 
robuft,  and  who  may  be  fuppofed  prone  to  phleg- 
monous inflammation.  In  fuch,  perhaps,  the 
ufe  of  antimony  may  have  been  attended  with 
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good  efFeds ; yet,  if  we  decide  that  antlmonyi 
which  is  a relaxant  of  the  moft  powerful  kind,  be 
a fuitable  remedy  in  fcrofula,  how  can  we  con- 
fiftently  reckon  the  bark  and  other  tonics  to  be  fo  ? 
It  is  impoflible,  perhaps,  to  reafon  on  this  fub- 
jed ; I fliall,  therefore,  only  obferve,  that,  of  all 
the  preparations  of  antimony,  I have  found  none 
fo  fuitable  in  this  difeafe  as  the  sulphur  antimonii 
pracipitatumy  which  feems  to  be  in  a great  mea- 
fure  exempt  from  thofe  objedions  juft  now  ftated 
to  exift  againft  moft  other  chemical  preparations 

, N, 

of  antimony. 

' - i 

On  the  ufe  of  zincj  we  can  only  rdy  in  a ge- 
neral way  as  a tonic.  The  vitriolated  zinc^  in 
fmall  dofes,  is  entitled  to  its  ftiare  of  commenda- 
tion in  fome  occafional  inftances ; and  many  fur- 
geons  give  it  in  the  more  adive  form  of  the 

flowers,  ( zincum  calcinatum )* 

% 

I 

Arfenic  is  not  often  reforted  to  as  a remedy 
in  the  fcrofula,  nor  have  the  trials  made  of  it  been 
fo  fuccefsful  as  to  warrant  the  ufe  of  a remedy  fo 
extremely  hazardous  in  every  form.  That  pre- 
paration of  it  ufed  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital, 
under  the  name  of  kali  arsenicatum,.  (in  the  dofe 
of  one-fixth  of  a grain,  to  adults,  three  times  a 
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day),  is,  perhaps,  the  leaft  objedlionable  of  any  of 
the  preparations  of  that  mineral  that  have  yet 
been  invented.  ^ 

Of  terra  fonder  os  a y contrary  to  the  expeda- 
tion  of  every  one  who  knew  the  great  abilities  and 
integrity  of  its  panegyrift,  the  late  amiable  and 
excellent  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  experience  has 
unhappily  left  us  nothing  to  fay.  It,  undoubt- 
edly, appeared  to  have  fucceeded  in  three  moll; 
decifive  cafes  of  fcrofula  that  were  treated  in  St. 
Thomas’s  hofpital.  That  the  patients  got  well 
is  moft  certain;  and  that  under  the  use  of  this 
very  adtive  remedy,  combined  with  the  muriatic 
acid*.  But  why  it  has  failed  in  every  fubfequent 
trial,  whether  by  Dr.  Crawford  himfelf,  or  others 
who  were  equally  difpofed  to  attribute  good 
qualities  to  it,  it  is  not  poflible  to  fay.  The  ge- 
neral impreflion,  however,  is,  that  this  mineral 
poflefles  no  power  of  checking  the  fcrofulous 
diathefis,  as  has  been  fuppofed. 

Of  quicksilver y heretofore,  and  even  now,  a 
favourite  remedy  with  the  bulk  of  pradticioners 
who  have  occafion  to  treat  this  difeafe,  we  have 

* The  coppofuion  of  this  remedy  is  deferibed  in  the 
Pharm.  Chirurg. 
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little  to  advance  in  the  way  of  commendation. 

On  the  contraryj  it  is  moft  juftly  chargeable  with 
a variety  of  mifchiefs,  which  have  been  fully  at- 
tributed to  the  peculiar  obftinacy  of  the  com- 
plaint. As  one  of  the  properties  of  quickfilver 
is  known  to  be  that  of  exciting  the  adion  of  the 
abforbent  fyftem,  and,  by  that  means,  removing 
local  hardnefles,  and  particularly  thofe  of  glandu- 
lar parts,  it  was,  and  with  great  appearance  of 
reafon,  thought  an  advifable  remedy  in  a difeafe 
exhibiting  thofe  particular  fymptoms  in  fo  re- 
markable a degree, 

Wifeman,  the  moft  judicious  of  all  the  prac- 
titioners upon  the  old  principles,  employed  mer- 
cury copioufly  in  fcrofula,  as  appears  from  the 
following  paftage  in  his  Method  of  Curing  the 
EviP.”  Alluding  to  the  complications  of  which 
this  difeale  had  been  fuppofed  capable,  he  fays,  • 
‘Mn  truth,  whatfoever  difeafe  it  is  complicated 
with,  without  some  preparation  of  mercury y our 
hopes  are  vain,  nay,  in  fome  of  the  moft  de- 
plorable cafes  where  the  patient  hath  been 
7nuch  emaciatedy  by  reafon  of  the  acidity  of  the 


* See  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1705; 
page  245. 
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serum^,  I have  proceeded  higher  to  salivate 
them\  and  thereby  recovered  them,”  &c.  To 
explain  the  caufe  of  his  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes, 
however,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  attend  to  the 
context,  in  which  he  refers  the  reader  to  his 
“ Obfervations  on  Ulcers  with  Caries  in  the 
Bones f many  of  which,  probably,  were  venereal 
rather  than  fcrofulous. 

It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  Wifeman’s 
general  objedt  in  giving  mercury,  was  that 
which,  in  thefe  days  even,  is  fomewhat  admiffi- 
ble,  though,  by  no  means,  to  the  extent  which 
he  thought  proper  to  carry  it.  His  objedt  was 
to  adminifter  one  of  the  preparations  of  quick-  . 
filver,  namely,  calomel,  as  a "purgative -y  a way  in 
which  its  fpeCific,  and  what  I conceive  to  be  its 
prejudicial,  effedt  on  the  conftitution,  is  not  to  he 
expedled.  To  make  more  fure  of  this  efFedl, 
indeed,  he  never  failed  to  join  with  it  “ piL 
cochin,  pil.  e duobus  rudiiy'  or  fome  other  pow- 
erful draftic;  fo  that,  although  his  expedlations 
of  fuccefs  were  grounded  on  the  adlion  of  mer- 

• Wifeman’s  acquiefcence  in  this  received  doftrine  of  his 
time,  is  not  remarkable ; and  although  this  caufe  of  fcrofula 
may  jiiftly  be  deemed  fuppofititious,  modern  times  have  not 
Xupplicd  us  with  a belter. 
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cury  on  the  system^  and  not  merely  as  a ftimulant 
applied  to  the  bowels,  it  is  probable  they  were 
not  anfwered  in  thofe  fuccefsful  cafes  of  which 
he  fpeaks,  but  upon  a principle  which  he  did  not 
comprehend.  Every  furgeon,  indeed,  muft  be 
fenfible  of  the  truth  of  this  who  is  aware  of  the 
palpable  and  indifputable  fa6t,  'purging  and 
salivation  are  not  compatible  in  pradlice ; and 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  accomplilhed,  or,  if  at 
all  prafticable,  is  accomplifhed  with  difficulty, 
whilft  mercurials  operate  violently  on  the  intef- 
tines  in  the  courfe  of  their  being  adminiftered. 

In  making  thefe  remarks  on  the  practice  of 
the  honeft  and  illuftrious  Wifeman,  I am  com- 
menting, not  only  on  what  was  the  univerfal 
pra6Hce  of  his  time,  but  on  what,  under  fome 
certain  limitations,  has  exifted  fince,  and  is  even 
the  pradice  of  the  prefent  day.  It  is  evident 
he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  remedies  ufed  in 
fcrofula  at  prefent,  except,  indeed,  that  very  im- 
portant one.  Cinchona,  of  which  he  could  have 
no  knowledsfe.  Remedies  of  the  tonic  clafs  were 

O 

not  then  had  recourfe  to  in  the  fcrofula  j nor 
were  the  good  effeds  of  fea-bathing  known  : — 
but  antimony,  particularly  that  preparation  cal- 
led diaphoretic^  was  in  ufe  j and  alfo  burnt 
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fponge,  a remedy  in  no  inconfiderable  repute  at 
prefent.  Sarfaparilla,  China  root,  and  other  ve- 
getable fubftances,  to  which  Wifeman  gives  the 
name  of  antiftrumoiis,”  were  employed  moil 
abundantly,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  the  fame  de- 
gree of  advantage  as  at  prefent,  which  is  but 
little. 

Modern  pradlice  has,  indeed,  introduced  the 
life  of  a vegetable  which  was  unknown  to  the 
earlier  praditioners,  and  which  has  the  teftimony 
of  fome  eminent  men  in  its  favour,  I mean 
7nezereon,  The  late  Mr.  Hunter  ranks  it  in  the 
firft  order  of  vegetable  fubftances  to  be  reforted 
to  in  the  fcrofula.  He  diredls  it,  however,  in 
confiderable  quantity ; and  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, that  the  tafte  of  it  is  fo  exceedingly  acrid 
and  naufeous,  and  its  adtion  on  the  ftomach  fo 
liable  to  produce  ficknefs,  that  few  patients  can 
be  prevailed  on  to  carry  the  trial  of  it  fufficiently 
far  to  afcertain  what  its  properties  really  are. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjedl  of  our  objedHons 
to  the  ufe  of  quickfilver,  or  any  of  its  prepara- 
tions, in  the  fcrofula  3 it  is  only  necelTary  to  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  thofe  who  have 
vitnefled  its  effedls  in  venereal  cafes.  Nothing 
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is  more  common  than  to  fee  the  fcrofula  fuper- 
induced  by  a mercurial  courfe,  in  conftitutions 
which  before  remained  unalfedted  with  it. — 
Nothing,  in  fa6t,  forms  fo  great  an  impediment, 
as  does  the  fcrofula  thus  excited,  to  the  furgeon’s 
endeavours  to  deftroy  the  venereal  virus. 

Glands,  brought  into  a ftate  of  inflammation 
by  the  irritation  of  a fh anker,  and  which,  if  left 
to  fuppurate,  would  go  through  that  procefs  fa- 
vourably, are  very  commonly  rendered  fcrofu- 
lous  by  the  quickfilver  rubbed  in  with  a view  of 
difperfing  the  tumour.  Venereal  ulcers  of  the 
throat  are,  by  the  fame  means,  converted  into 
fcrofulous  ulcers  j and  whilft  mercury  continues 
to  act  on  them,  that  difpofition  is  increafed.— 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  change  our  plan  even 
before  the  venereal  difpofition  in  the  part  is 
overcome,  and  to  refort  to  the  bark,  the  “ anti- 
ftrumous  vegetables,”  and  fea-bathing,  to  coun- 
teraft  the  fcrofulous  diathefis  which  the  mercury 

has  brought  on. 

\ 

Bur,  admitting  there  fhould  occur  none  of 
thefe  external  figns  of  the  mifehievous  effeds  of 
quickfilver  in  habits  predifpofed  to  the  fcrofula, 
it,  neverthelefs,  often  happens,  that  internal,  and 
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more  fatal  ones  take  place.  Some  of  the  vifcera 
are  brought  into  a ftate  of  difeafe  i the  lungs 
more  efpecially;  and  when  this  happens  in  a 
-perfon  who  has  had  a venereal  infedtion,  the 
phthifis  brought  on  by  the  remedy  is  called  a 
'Venereal  consumption ; and  the  patient  more  cer- 
tainly getting  worfe  as  the  fpecific  for  venereal  in- 
fedtion  is  adminiftered,  at  laft  dies  in  confequence 
of  the  treatment. 

What  has  been  faid  may,  perhaps,  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  awaken  the  attention  of  medical  men  to 
what,  if  true,  is  a-fadt  of  great  pradlical  import- 
ance. The  effedts  here  attributed  to  mercury, 
are  not,  perhaps,  obfervable  in  every  inftance  of 
its  exhibition  in  a fcrofulous  habits  but  that  it  is 
truly  liable  to  the  ferious  objedtions  we  have 
brought,  is  a fad,  which,  now  and  then  at  lead:,  is 
confirmed  by  fome  ftriking  and  fatal  inftance^  5 


♦ It  may  feem  to  the  reader,  that  more  is  faid  ori  this  fob- 
jeft  than  is  required  by  the  objeifl  of  this  feftion,  wliich  is  to 
Jpeak  of  the  Scrofuloi^s  Ulcer  its  treatment.  He  will  per- 
ceive, Iiowever,  as  has  already  been  fuggefied,  that  an  imme- 
diate and  necelTary  connexion  exifls  between  tlie  treatment  of 
the  general  difeafe  and  this  local  fymptom  of  it,  andtiiatitis 
no  lefs  neceffary,  in  fpeaking  of  the  internal  remedies  employed 
by  furgeons,  to  dillinguilh  thofe  that  ought  to  be  avoided 

than 
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and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  that  a dofe  at- 
tention to  what  happens  in  thofe  cafes  where 
mercury  must  be  employed,  and  where,  after  its 
exhibition,  fcrofula  does  appear ^ may  throw  fome 
farther  light  upon  the  fubjeft.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  what  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  full 
conftitutional  effedt  of  mercury,  there  are  fome 
preparations  of  that  mineral,  calculated  to  a6t 
limply  on  the  intestines^  which,  far  from  deferving 
our  reprobation,  have,  on  the  contrary,  moft  fa- 
lutary  effeds  in  the  treatment  of  the  fcrofula. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  in  our  lift  of 
purgatives  which  fo  effeflually  evacuates  the  in- 
reftines,  and  produces  that  effedl  with  fo  little  ir- 
ritation and  difturbance,  as  the  preparation  we 
call  calomel.  Some  purgatives  a6l  by  increafing 
the  fecretions  from  the  inteftines,  and  others  by 
aiding  their  periftaltic  motion ; but  there  is 

I 

than  it  is  to  befiow  jufl:  encomiums  on  thofe  (hat  deferve  it.  I 
have,  in  fa£l,  been  led  to  fome  length  in  tliis  part  of  my  fub- 
je£l,  from  knowing,  that  a modern  treatife  on  the  fcrofula, 
in  other  refpe6lb  judicious,  advifes  a reliance  on  mercury  for  the 
cure.  That  I am  not  indifpofed  to  give  calomel,  ufed  as  n pur- 
gatl<ve,  its  due  lhare  of  commendation,  will  be  fecn  in  the 
fequel;  but  beyond  that,  I cannot  but  feel  the  importance  of 
oppofing  the  ufe  of  quickfilver  in  any  form  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  a topic,  which  may,  in  fome  inftances,  be  expedient. 
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hardly  any  fingle  article  of  the  materia  medica, 
from  which,  in  both  thefe  ways,  effediial  and  ge- 
neral evacuation  of  the  bowels  can  be  obtained, 
unlefs  it  be  this  excellent  preparation,  which  has 
been  known,  in  various  inftances,  to  perform  the 
talk,  when  other  cathartics,  under  various  modi- 
fications, have  proved  ufelefs. 

In  fcrofulous  fubjedls,  there  exifts  a great 
difpofition  in  the  veflels  to  throw  out  coagulablc 
lymph.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  fuch  perfons,  frclli 
incifed  wounds  heal  by  the  firft  intention  with 
fingular  rapidity ; and  even  in  large  operations, 
fuch  as  amputation,  there  exifts  an  aftonilhing 
tendency  in  the  parts  to  contract,  and,  as  it  were, 
glue  themfelves  together,  the  furface  that  remains 
unhealed,  being  neverthelefs  impeded,  by  thick 
coats  of  coagulable  lymph  fuccefiively  thrown 
out,  and  which  demand  the  application  of  efca- 
rotic  remedies. 

This  difpofition  is  more  particularly  evident 
in  fubjeds  of  the  fat,  chubby,  and  florid  deferip- 
tion  j but  it  may  alfo  be  traced  in  fome  of  the 
emaciated  fort,  and  there  appears  to  me  a proba- 
bility, that  this  difpofition  prevails  pretty  univer-  ' 
fally  in  the  glands,  thofe  more  efpecially  con- 
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cerned  in  fupplying  die  fecretions  natural  to  the 
primjE  vias.  Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  account 
for  (what  is  a well  kqown  circumftance  occuring 
in  fcrofulous  perfons,  particularly  children,)  the 
inactivity  of  the  bowels,  and  the  glairy  nature  of 
their  fecretions,  which  form  a convenient  nidus 
for  worms,  and  other  lodgments,  that  would  not 
be  retained  if  the  periftaltic  motions  were  more 
vigorous. 

But  whether  this  ftate  of  the  inteftines  may, 
or  may  not,  be  truly  accounted  for  on  thefe  prin- 
ciples, its  exiftence  in  fcrofulous  fubjeCts  is  an 
acknowledged  faCl ; and  it  is  alfo  very  generally 
allowed,  that  the  occafional  removal  of  thefe  per- 
nicious accumulations  by  a fuitable  purge,  far 
from  adding  to  that  debility,  which,  according  to 
many,  has  a principal  fliare  in  the  difeafe,  aClually 
affords  flrength,  by  removing  the  impediments 
to  nutrition,  and  ftimulating  the  languid  mouths 
of  the  laCleal  veffels. 

Every  remedy  adminiftered  by  the  mouth, 
and  which  occafions  inteftinal  evacuation,  goes 
under  the  general  character  of  a purge ; and  it  is 
common  to  medicines  not  of  that  clafs,  fuch  as 
the  bark,  when  given  in  an  over-dofe,  tt  aCt  as 
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cathartics.  But,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
thofe  medicines  which  produce  ftools  by  in- 
creafing  the  fecretions  from  the  glands  of  the  in- 
teftines,  do,  by  no  means,  the  fame  thing  as 
purgatives  which  prove  fuch  by  augmenting  the 
periftaltic  motions.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  intef- 
rines  are  merely  excited  to  expel  the  foeces  which 
happen  to  be  contained  in  them : in  the  former, 
a confiderable  addition  of  fluids  takes  place,  which 
renders  the  foeces  more  liquid,  and  caufes  the  na- 
tural motions  of  the  inteftines  to  protrude  their 
contents  more  expeditioufly  towards  the  re6tum 
than  would  happen  if  the  foeces  remained  folid. 

I need  not  enumerate  the  different  articles  of 
the  materia  medica  to  which  thefe  diflinct  pro- 
perties are  attributable,  as  there  is  no  profeffional 
gentleman  fo  unexperienced  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
them.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  therefore,  that 
all  the  faline  purgatives,  as  Glauber’s,  Epfom, 
Rochelle,  and  other  falts,  a6l  by  increafing  the  fe- 
cretions i whilfl:  rhubarb,  fenna,  aloes,  and  many 
other  vegetable  purgatives,  ad  chiefly  by  in- 
creafing the  periflaltic  motions.  It  is  owing  to 
thefe  diftind  qualities  which  belong  to  the  clafs 
of  cathartics,  that  we  are'  in  the  daily  habit  of 
combining  them,  in  order  to  infure  a beneficial 
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co-operation,  and  thus  evacuate  the  inteftlnes 
more  efFeftually  than  could  be  done  by  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  any  of  them  fingly. 

There  is  another  property,  with  regard  to 
purgatives,  which  is  not  lefs  worthy  of  notice; 
and  that  is,  the  difpofition  manifefted  by  fome  of 
tnem  to  a6l  exclufively  on  "particular  “parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  not  eafy  to  ftate,  even 
with  the  appearance  of  accuracy,  what  is  the 
nature  of  thefe  peculiar  affinities,  if  I may  fo  call 
them ; but  that  the  general  fa6t  is  fo,  has  been 
fufficiently  proved  by  the  well  known  property  of 
aloes  to  ad  exclufively  on  the  redum*. 

But  as  it  forms  no  part  of  my  defign  to  enter 
into  thefe  fpeculations  farther  than  may  be  war- 
ranted by  their  connection  with  the  general  fub- 


* If  this  digreOTion  were  not  already  too  con fiderable,  it 
would  be  curious  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  that  ftill  more 
fingular  property  in  aloes  of  producing  a fort  of  reiteration  in 
the  aflions  of  tlie  redtiim  ; fo  that  a grain  or  two  (ball  not  only 
produce  an  evacuation  that  is  immediately  nuanted,  but  alfo  dif- 
pofe  the  part  to  a6t  periodically.  The.  flimulus  of  aloes,  too  freely 
applied  to  the  reflum,  produces  the  piles.  May  we  fuppofe 
the  permanent  irritability  brought  on  by  a fingle  dofe,  fufficient 
TO  make  the  inteftine  in  greater  hade  to  a£l  on  the  defcending 
foeces  i Or  is  it  that  this  local  efledt  acluates  the  higher  intef- 
lines  by  fympathy  ? 
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jed  of  ulcers,  or  than  may  tend  to  Ihew  the  pro- 
priety with  which  a mercurial  preparation  may 
be  ufed  in  fcrofula  as  a purgative,  notv/ithftand- 
ing  its  mifchievous  efFefts  when  given  with  any 
other  view  I (liall  cut  fhort  this  digreffion,  by 
merely  repeating,  that,  among  the  few  remedies 
which  a6l  at  once  by  increafing  the  fecretions 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inteftines,  by 
augmenting  the  periftakic  motion,  and  by  an 
uniformity  of  operation  on  the  whole  inteftinal 
canal,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  equal  to  calomel; 
and  it  is  to  the  poflefTion  of  thefe  qualities  alone, 
and  not  to  its  power  of  a6ling  fpecifically  on  the 
system,  that  the  merit  afcribed  to  it  by  Wifeman, 
and  other  writers,  fliould  be  attributed. 

A remedy  in  the  fcrofula,  on  which,  hereto- 
fore, praditioners  have  had  great  reliance,  is 
burnt  sponge.  Some,  however,  attribute  the 
good  effeds  of  it  folely  to  the  mineral  alkali  con- 
tained in  it;  and  on  that  account,  fubftitutewhat, 
in  the  new  language  of  the  College,  is  called 
natron,  as  a lefs  inelegant  medicine.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  remedy  is,  in  a great  meafure, 
owing  to  its  apparent  fuccefs  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Derbylhire  neck ; though  it  is  by  no  means 
clear,  that  the  co-operating  remedies  employed 
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in  the  cure  of  that  complaint,  namely,  calomel, 
and  other  purgatives,  have  not  a very  material 
fhare  in  the  procefs. 

Speaking  then  of  burnt  fponge  as  of  mineral 
alkali,  may  not  its  adlion,  befides  that  to  be  ex- 
pedled  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  be 
traced  to  fomething  analogous  to  a courfe  of 
purgatives  ? Or,  at  leaft,  may  not  it  have  the 
efFe6l  of  diffolving  or  decompofing  that  adhefive 
mucous,  which  we  have  fuppofed,  in  this  difeafe, 
to  interfere  with  the  healthy  adions  of  the 
inteftines  \ 

t 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  denied,  that  one  of 
its  modes  of  operation,  is  that  of  a kind  of  uni- 
verfal  ftimulant ; for  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  that,  in  common  with  turpentine,  and 
fome  other  fubfbances,  alkalies  enter  the  blood 
veffels,  without  undergoing  any  change  in  the 
flomach.  But,  at  I'eaft,  that  they  may  pafs 
through  the  firfl:  palTages  without  undergoing 
the  procefs  of  aflimilation,  may  be  fairly  conjec- 
tured, from'their  known  property  of  entering  the 
bladder,  and  ading  as  folvents  on  urinary  calculi. 
In  their  courfe,  therefore,  through  the  bowels,  I 
fee  no  difficulty  in  fuppofing,  that  they  combine 
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with,  and  tend  to  carry  off,  thofe  glutinous  fecre- 
tions  which  obftrud  the  mouths  of  the  lafteal 
veffels,  and  thus  produce  filently,  and  by  a fort  of 
chemical  combination,  the  fame  effe6t  as  is  to  be 
expefled  from  the  occafional  exhibition  of 
purgatives. 

But  whatever  be  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
remedy*,  it  is  certainly  amongft  thofe  that  occa- 
fionally  prove  ferviceable  in  the  fcrofula,  and  that 
even  in  very  inconfiderable  dofes.  If  given 
largely,  indeed,  and  for  a length  of  time,  it  may 
prove  injurious  to  the  fyftem ; and  for  that 
realbn,  perhaps,  it  is,  that,  with  moft  pradliti- 
oners,  the  very  fmall  proportion  ufually  exhibited 
when  the  form  of  burnt  sponge  is  preferred,  is 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  natron  in  its  prepared 
Hate. 

From  fpeaking  of  the  effedls  of  mineral  al- 
kali given  internally,  we  come  to  confider  the 


• Dr.  Cullen,  fpeaking  of  tlie  clafs  of  remedies  termed 
mttenuantia^  includes  a lubdivifion  termed  resol^>entla,  whicli, 
he  fays,  “ are  properly  fuch  fubftances  as  gu-e  fluidity^  to  por- 
tions of  our  fluids  tliat  had  formerly  concreted."  Among 
the  remedies  of  this  defeription,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  he 
has  included  both  the  follil  and  volatile  alkalies.  May  not 
ihefe  resolve  tlie  concreted  lymphy  which  feems  to  conftitulc  the 
difeafe  in  the  cafe  of  fcrofuleus  tumours  ? 
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ufes  o(  sea-hathing  in  the  fcrofula. — It  has  been 
very  unwillingly  granted  by  fome  writers,  that 
bathing  in  fait  water,  is  of  greater  efficacy  than 
bathing  in  any  other  fort  of  water  of  the  fame 
temperature ; for,  fay  they,  it  is  alone  the  /omc 
effedt  of  the  cold,  fuddenly  and  univerfally  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  which  is  of  fervice  ; and  this 
effedt  may  be  produced  equally  well  by  immer- 
fion  in  freffi  water.  Not  to  advert  to  the  multi- 
tude of  fadls  which  militate  againft  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  we  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  fo 
general  an  application  of  fait  to  the  Ikin  is  at- 
tended with  fome  ffiare  of  advantage,  for  com- 
mon fait  is  a compound  in  which  the  mineral 
alkali  predominates;  and  from  daily  immerfion, 
no  doubt,  confiderable  quantities  of  it  mull  be 
abforbed.  I would  not,  however,  be  fuppofed  to 
contend,  that  the  good  efredls  of  fea-bathing  in 
the  fcrofula  depend  upon  the  application  of  fait 
to  the  furface  of  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  I 
admit  its  inferiority  to  lea  water  as  a cold  bath ; 
yet  I am,  neverthelefs,  dilpofed  to  confider  the 
fait  as  no  defpicable  or  unnecelfary  agent  in  the 
refult. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  ffiall  not  give  to  this 
remedy  of  fea-bathing  its  full  ffiare  of  credit,  if 
we  do  not  alfo  take  into  the  account  the  effedls 
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of  sea  airoxv  the  conftitution/  We  well  know, 
that  the  air  on  the  fea  coaft  is  loaded  with  faline 
particles,  which  enter  the  lungs  on  infpiration, 
and  alfo  apply  themfelves  continually  to  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body.  That  this  is  the  cafe, 
does  not  admit  of  a doubt,  fince  the  particles  of 
fait  are  tailed  as  they  fall  on  the  lips  of  thofe  who 
walk  at  fbme  diftance  from  the  lea ; and  that  this 
flight  application  of  fait  alone  to  the  body,  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  some  fervice  in  fcrofulous  difeafes, 
is  manifeft  from  the  following  cafe* : — 

A gentleman,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  very  healthy  in  other  relpedls,  had 
a foul  ulcer  with  thick  and  curling  boundaries  on 
the  edge  of  his  tongue.  Its  commencement  for 
fome  few  weeks  was  marked  only  by  a frnall 
lump,  or  thickening  of  the  part,  which  at  lafl 
gradually  opened  by  a kind  of  filfure,  difplaying 
an  ulcer  with  a foul  buff-coloured  furface,  which 
increafed,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months,  to 
nearly  the  dimenfions  of  a fixpence.  The  difeafe, 
however,  manifefted  itfelf  much  beyond  this,  by 
the  fwelled  ftate  of  the  furrounding  parts.  The 
patient,  while  in  this  fituation,  had  occafion  to 


* Communicated  to  me  by  a medical  friend. 
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take  a fudden  voyz.gt  to  the  Continent,  and 
being  apprehenfive,  though  the  pain  and  incon- 
venience he  then  felt  were  not  fo  confiderable  as 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fore  might  reafonably 
have  been  expe6led,  that  the  difeafe  might  pro- 
ceed to  a ferious  length  if  negledted  during  fo 
long  a journey,  he  thought  it  advifable  to  apply 
to  a profefilonal  gentleman,  by  whofe  inftruc- 
tions  he  might  be  guided  in  the  treatment  of  it, 
and  from  whom,  indeed,  he  received  a fupply  of 
fuch  medicines,  both  topical  and  for  internal  ufe, 
as  the  (late  of  the  ulcer  feemed  to  require.  The 
hurry  of  preparation,  however,  interfered  with  his 
intention  of  making  fome  ufe  of  his  medicines 
even  before  his  embarkation ; ^and,  in  fadt,  no- 
thing was  done ; but  to  his  great  furprize,  during 
his  detention  for  a few  days  on  the  fea  coaft,  the 
ulcer  in  his  tongue,  which  had  exifted  for  fo  long 
a time,  healed  up  ; his  medicines  were  conligned 
to  the  jaws  of  the  oceaUi  and  he  has  remained  per- 
fe6Uy  free  from  the  complaint  ever  fince. 

As  in  this  cafe  there  could  be  no  other  ap- 
plication of  the  faline  particles,  either  topically 
or  to  the  fyftem,  but  what  was  effefted  through 
the  medium  of  the  fea  breezes ; as  no  medicine 
whatever  was  ufed  by  the  patient  j and  as  the 
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tllleafe  was  gaining  ground  during  his  continu- 
ance in  London,  the  place  of  his  ordinary  refi- 
dence ; what  can  be  the  conclufion,  but  that  the 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  fea  coaft  occafi- 
oned  the  cure  ? 

But  let  us  now  confider  fea-bathing  in  the 
light  of  a tonic,  in  which  moft  people  view  it, 
and  certainly  not  without  good  reafon.  If  im- 
merfion  in  the  fea  were  unattended  with  the 
concomitant  benefits  of  which  we  have  been 
fpeaking,  it  would,  of  courfe,  rank  no  higher  as 
a remedy  for  the  fcrofula,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
difeafe,  than  frefh  water  of  the  fame  temperature. 
The  tonic  effect  is  produced  merely  by  the  fud- 
den  and  univerfal  application  of  cold  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  by  which  the  extreme  vefTels 
are  invigorated,  and  a more  equable  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  them  is  occafioned.  The  fud- 
den  conftri6lion  of  the  vefTels  of  the  fkin,  caufes 
the  blood  to  retreat  back  upon  the  vifcera  j and, 
by  that  falutary  flimulus,  is  inftru mental  in  exci- 
ting in  them  an  unufual  degree  of  exertion  to 
reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  This 
exertion,  it  is  likely,  produces  tone  and  vigour  in 
parts  whofe  funftions  before  were  languid,  and 
it  is  thus,  perhaps,  that  in  glands  afFefled  with 
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ftruma,  a beneficial  change  is  produced.  The 
opportunities  of  immerfion  in  cold  frelh  water, 
are,  undoubtedly,  within  the  reach  of  every  onej 
yet  the  trials  made  of  it  by  fcrofulous  patients,  fo 
circumflanced  as  not  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
bathing  in  the  fea,  are,  by  no  means,  fuch  as  to 
put  thefe  two  remedies  on  an  equal  footing,  or  to 
fupport  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  rely  on  the 
mere  tonic  properties  of  fait  water. 

Since  we  know,  however,  by  chemical  ana- 
Jyfis,  in  what  the  fea  differs  from  frefti  water, 
fomething  is  to  be  done  by  introducing  a fuitable 
proportion  of  fait  into  the  water  in  which  the  pa- 
tient defigns  to  bathe.  The  quantity  neceflary 
is  about  51b.  to  every  12  gallons  of  water'*^.— 

• The  experiments  made  by  M.  de  Pages,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  evince  a confi- 
derable  difference  in  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  in  different  latitudes. 
Each  of  his  experiments  wa?  made  on  one  hundred  pounds  of 
fea  wafer,  taken  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  weighed  in 
W’ater  fcales. — The  author  has  exhibited  a table  of  thefe  refults, 
in  which  it  appears,  that  46"^  12"  S.  lat.  loolb.  of  fea  water 
gave  441b.  of  fait,  and  in  1°  16"  only  3^1b.  and  that  in  74  N. 
lat.  it  gave  4|lb.  and  in  4°  22"  only  3|lb. ; thefe  being  the 
higheft  and  lowefl;  latitudes  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made,  and  alfo  the  greateft  and  lealt  quantities  of  fait  obtained. 
Accuracy,  perhaps,  is  not  very  material  to  our  purpofe,  and 
even  an  excefs  of  fait  can  be  attended  with  no  bad  effetf,  for 
which  reafon,  I have  a little  exceeded  the  proper tipn  here  men- 
tioned as  the  higheft. 
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This,  at  lead,  may  be  confidered  as  fomewhat 
preferable  to  frefli  water  alone,  yet  experience 
proves  it  far  inferior  in  efficacy  to  that  element 
of  which  it  is  defigned  as  an  imitation,  for  the 
reafons  which  have  been  already  fuggefted. 

But  the  effeft  produced  on  the  confbitution 
by  the  ufe  of  cold  bathing,  is  attended  with  fome 
phenomena,  which  have  embarrafled  the  thinking 
part  of  the  profeffion  not  a little.  For  it  has 
been  fuggefted,  and  the  idea  has  alfo  been  fuf- 
tained  by  experiments,  that  the  fame  beneficial 
refults,  in  fimilar  cafes  of  difeafe,  have  attended 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  and  the  hot  i or,  at  leaft, 
thaFthe  degree  of  cold  in  the  one,  and  of  heat  in 
the  other,  feem  to  admit  of  being  fo  managed  as 
to  produce  nearly  the  fame  effecft. 

Some  evidence  of  this  fa6t  has  refulted  from 
the  practice  of  employing  the  tepid  bath,  of  late 
years,  in  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  in  fome 
other  difeafes,  which,  according  to  the  generality 
of  pra6litioners,  have  rather  demanded  the  tonic 
properties,  heretofore  exclufively  attributed  to 
the  cold  bath.  Perhaps  the  experience  of  a few 
years  more  may  eftablifli  the  like  fadl  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  fcrofula,  for  certain  it  is,  that 
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fmce  the  opportunities  of  warm  salt  water  bathing 
have  become  frequent  on  the  fea  coaft,  a variety 
ofinftances  have  occurred,  in  which,  effential 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  ufe  of  it.  For 
internal,  as  well  as  external,  fcrofulous  affeftions, 
for  thofe  of  the  mefenteric,  and  other  glands,  for 
white  fwellings,  difeafes  of  the  profi^ate,  ulcers, 
and  various  other  forms  in  which  the  fcrofula  is 
liable  to  occur,  it  has,  I believe,  been  demon- 
ftrated,  that  the  tepid  fait  water  bath  has,  at  leaft, 
been  of  as  great,  but,  in  fome  inftances,  of  much 
greater,  fervice,  than  fea  water  when  ufed  in  the 
Hate  of  its  natural  temperature. 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  what  becomes  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  fea  bathing  is  fo  univerfally,  and 
^Imoft  exclufively,  fuppofed  to  counteraft  this 
difeafe?  Is  the  eflreft,  called  tonic,  capable  of 
being  produced  by  any  degree  of  relative  warmth  ? 
Or  is  the  term  ill  calculated  to  exprefs  the  effect 
really  occasioned  by  cold  bathing  ? But  let  us 
now  proceed  to  confider  the  properties  of  a re- 
medy of  late  years  more  implicitly  confided  in 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  treatment  of  the 
fcrofula ; this  remedy  is  the  bark. 

That  this  medicine,  of  fuch  excellent  ufe  in 
various  other  difeafes,  is  alfo  an  important  one  in 
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that  now  under  our  confiderationj  cannot  be  de- 
nied ; and,  perhaps,  there  is  fcarcely  any  ftate  of 
the  difeafe  for  which  it  is  fo  well  calculated  as  the 
fcrofulous  ulcer.  The  great  misfortune  is,  that 
it  requires  to  be  adminiftered,  not  only  in  conli-^ 
derable  quantity,  but  alfo  for  a great  length  of 
time,  to  produce  any  very  obvious  good  effefl; 
and  the  fcrolfula,  in  every  form,  is  a difeafe  of  fo 
protradted  and  flow  a nature,  that  fcarcely  any 
one  can  perfevere  fufficiently  in  the  ufe  of  it*’. 
But,  if  this  be  the  cafe  with  adults,  how  much 
more  does  it  form  an  objedion,  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  adminifter  this  remedy  to  children,  the 
mofl  ufual  fubjedls  of  the  difeafe  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking  ? Thefe  are,  in  fa6t,  precluded  wholly 
from  the  benefits  of  it.  Let  us  fee,  however, 
what  the  celebrated  Dr,  Cullen  fays  of  its  ufe  in 
the  fcrofula. 

" The  bark,”  fays  he,  “ has  been  employed 
in  fcrofulous  cafes.  The  fcrofula  is  attended 
with  ulcers  mail  morlsj  depending  on  a flaccidity 
of  the  vessels  of  the  partj  and  of  the  system  in  ge^ 
neral  very  often  \ fo  that  here  the  bark  is  plainly 

* We  learn  from  Dr.  Fordyce,  that  the  fuUcWc^  of  the 
bark  is  only  to  be  expelled  when  taken  to  the  quantity  of  an 
tunce  in  a day. 
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indicated ; and  I make  no  doubt  of  the  fuccefs 
had  by  Dodtors  Fothergill  and  Fordyce  in  fuch 
circumftances.  But  it  muft  be  oblerved,  that 
the  bark  very  often  fails  in  this  difeafe.  Even 
thefe  gentlemen  have  not  always  fucceeded,  be- 
caufe,  1 imagine,  this  difeafe  is  often  not  to  be 
cured  certainly  by  any  medicine;  for  it  feems 
often  a difeafe  of  the  If/mph  feated  in  the  lympha- 
tic veffels,  and  not  depending  fo  much  on  a gene- 
ral flaccidity  of  the  system  as  in  fome  particular 
affedlion  of  the  lymphatics,  and  matter  generated 
there*J" 

This  account  being  fufficient  for  our  prefent 
purpofe,  it  is  unnecellary  to  add  to  it;  and  efpe- 
cially  as  the  fubjedt  will  again  fall  under  our 
notice  when  we  come  to  defcribe  the  general 
treatment.  There  remains  only  one  more  re- 
medy, or  clafs  of  remedies,  on  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  remark,  and  thefe  are  stimulants,  the  moft 
appropriate  of  which;  and  that  to  which  we  lhall 
chiefly  confine  ourfelves,  is  volatile  alkali. 

* Vide  Le6lures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  Edin.  8vo.  ed. 
1781,  page  251.  Aftruc  fays,  “ As  this  diforder  is  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  xhe  peccancy  of  the  lymph  muft  have  given  rife 
to  it.”  Treatife  on  the  Dif.  of  Children,  page  19.7. 
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In  the  ufe  of  ftimulants,  in  every  difeafe,  we 
ought  not  only  to  confider  their  immediate,  but 
alfo  their  fubfcqiient,  or  fecondary,  effedls ; which, 
as  in  the  cafe  we  are  now  treating  of,  are  fre- 
quently in  direcb  oppolition  to  the  intention  with 
which  they  are  at  firft  employed. 

The  late  Dr.  Brown,^  who  promulgated,  and 
fo  far  fupported,  a fyftem  of  medicine  oi  his  owriy 
as  to  make  converts  of  a large  proportion  of  the 
medical  profeffion  of  the  prefentday,  veryjuftly 
ftates  the  secoyidary  effedt  of  Itimuli  to  be  weak^ 
nessj  or,  to  ufe  his  own  language,  " indireSi  dehi~ 
lity.”  Hence  we  fee  how  improperly  ftimulants, 
in  a limited  view,  are  ufed  in  the  fcrofula. — 
Happily,  however,  we  have,  by  the  afliftance  of 
the  bark,  the  means  of  rendering  their  effedts  on 
the  animal  fibre  fermanent  a circumftance  of 
the  higheft  importance  in  every  view,  fince,  by 
combining  thefe  two  remedies,  we  produce  a< 
third  of  very  extenfive  utility. 

\ 

Of  the  various  ftimuli  which  the  materia  m'e- 
dica  fupplies,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  by  many 
degrees  fo  appropriate  to  our  purpofe  as  volatile  - 
alkali;  and  the  reafon  very  naturally  fuggefts  it- 
felf  from  what  has  already  been  obfcrved  on  the 
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life  of  mineral  alkali.  Superadded  to  the  elFedl 
which  may  be  expedled  of  it  as  an  alkali,  we  have 
alfo  that  of  a ftimulant  of  extraordinary  power, 
and  one  with  which  the  ftomach  will  difpenfe 
much  more  largely  than  its  fenfible  effeft  on  the 
organs  of  tafl-e  and  fmell  feems  to  indicate*'. 

• There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
claffing  ftimulants  amongft  the  remedies  necef- 
fary  to  be  employed  in  a difeafe  where  debility  is 
fo  leading  a features  provided  that  their  effects 
can  be  rendered  permanent  by  the  ufe  of  the 
bark,  of  which  there  is  no  queftion.  W e -fhall 
not,  however,  dwell  on  this  fubjed  in  particular, 
but  proceed  to  confider  in  what  way  the  remedies 
of  which  we  have  made  mention,  or  lomc  of 
them,  may  be  employed  with  the  greateft  effed 
in  the  fcrofula. 

In  entering  on  this  topic,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  premife,  that  I do  not  mean  to  Ipeak 
of  any  of  thofe  remedies  whofe  properties,  after 
an  abundant  trial,  have  proved  fo  precarious  as 
to  make  their  choice  a matter  of  mere  fpecula- 

* “ If,  by  any  means,  we  could  defend  from  its  aflioii  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  it  mig'nt  be  titrown  into  tlie  ftomach  m a 
laige  dose,  even  without  inconvenience.  ’ Cullen. 
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tion  and  conjefture;  but  rather,  in  a concife  way, 
to  ftate  in  what  manner  thofe  few  may  be  beft 
employed,  which,  in  fo  far  as  I have  feen,  are 
worthy  of  being  preferred  to  the  reft.  I fhall 
likewife  confine  myfelf  to  the  treatment  of  thofe 
fcrofulous  affe6lions  which  are  external,  and 
which  we  will  fuppofe  to  arife  in  the  adult  fub- 
jeft ; becaufe,  in  infants,  we  are  precluded  the 
ufe  of  many  of  our  beft  remedies,  and  muft  there- 
fore, of  necefiity,  rely  on  thofe  whofe  qualities 
are  fomewhat  inferior,  but  poftefs  the  advantage 
of  being  more  eafy  to  adminifter.  In  this  ac- 
count too  I fhall  fpeak  of  the  ufe  of  topical  re- 
medies, which  have  not  as  yet  been  adverted  to, 

f 

Let  the  external  figns  of  fcrofula  in  the  pa- 
tient be  what  they  may,  our  firft  endeavour  muft 
be  to  reach  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
conftitution.  Here,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  means 
already  fpoken  of,  what  a hoft  of  remedies  pre- 
fent  themfeives,  equal  alike  in  their  powers,  and 
in  their  deficiencies.  On  which  of  thefe,  after 
the  experience  of  fo  long  a period,  an  experience 
which  has  decided  fo  little  in  their  favour,  fhall 
we  fix  our  choice  ? We  muft,  at  leaft,  refort  to 
thofe  on  which  the  fentence  of  positive  inefficacy 
has  not  yet  been  pafTed,  in  preference  to  thofe 
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which  the  united  judgment  of  medical  men  Teems 
to  have  rejeded.  Thofe  which  are  under  trial, 
are,  at  leaft,  preferable  to  thofe  that  have  been 
fully  triedy  and  found  wanting. 

If  the  fcrofula  has  manifefted  itfelf,  as  it 
moft  frequently  does,  in  the  form  of  an  enlarged 
gland,  advancing  daily  in  fize,  and  threatening 
to  terminate  in  fuppurationi  its*  progrefs  ftiould 
be  counteraded  by  the  ufe  of  every  kind  of  topic 
that  is  likely  to  diminifh  the  latent  and  deep 
feated  inflammation  in  the  part.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  cold  lotions,  of  a variety  of  kinds,  are  in 
■ ufe ; fuch  as  lead  water,  aqua  ammonias'  acetate, 
lime  water,  folutions  of  vitriolated  zinc,  of  muri- 
ated  ammonia,  of  alum,  &c.  It  is  common  to 
apply  thefe  upon  bits  of  linen  rag,  laid  one  over 
the  other,  to  a fufficlent  thicknefs,  and  kept  con- 
tinually wet  by  repeatedly  dipping  thofe  on  the 
outfide.  It  is  diflicult  to  fay  which  of  thefe  ap- 
plications anfwers  befty  or  even  whether  they  are 
any  of  them  of  much  fervice.  Some  pradi- 
tioners  rather  prefer  the  ufe  of  liniments,  of  the 
kind  named  difeutientj  fuch  as  a Ample  folution 
of  foap  in  brandy  i or  the  fame  remedy  joined 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  water  of  acetated 
ammonia,  or  with  a fmall  quantity  of  \\ater  of 
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•acetated  litharge.  Some  employ  liniments  of  a 
moderately  ftimul^ting  kind  j probably,  with  a 
view  of  exciting  the  abforbents  to  aftion.  The 
compofition  of  thefe  is  various  : olive  oil,  with 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  or  water  of  pure  ammonia;  ' 
or  a folution  of  foap  with  the  latter  addition ; or 
the  compofition,  called  emhrocatio  ammont<e^. 

Other  praftitioners  refort  to  plafters,  in 
which  difeutient,  or  repelling  remedies,  are  vari- 
oujQy  combined;  and  from  thefe,  if  not  compofed 
of  ingredients  of  too  ftimulating  properties,  very 
favourable  efifefts  fometimes  refult,  though  the 
event  is  almoft  a matter  of  accident. 

Speaking  generally,  indeed,  of  all  thefe  reme- 
dies, there  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  their 
elfcfls.  They  either  do  nothing,  or  if  they  act 
at  all,  they  are  juft  as  liable  to  forward  as  to  re- 
tard fuppuration.  T he  fame  may  alfo  be  faid  of 
the  like  remedies  employed  in  the  form  of  fo- 
mentations or  poultices.  Plafters,  indeed,  are 
to  be  excepted  from  the  charge  of  inactivity,  for, 
independent  of  the  properties  of  the  fubftances 
which  compofe  them,  they  a£l  by  confining  the 
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perfpiration,  and,  undoubtedly,  haften  the  crifis 
of  the  tumour  in  one  way  or  other. 

Not  to  dwell,  however,  on  thefe  feemingly 
unprofitable  fpeculations,  let  us  circumfcribe  our 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  inflamma- 
tion and  fuppuration  in  fcrofulous  tumours’, 
within  a narrower  compafs.  To  impede  the  pro- 
grefs of  any  fcrofulous  fwelling,  and  prevent  its 
becoming  an  ulcer ^ we  Ihould,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
draw  blood  from  the  part,  by  the  application  of 
a lufficient  number  of  leeches  i repeating  this  fe- 
veral  times  fucceffively,  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  days,  or  a week,  according  to  the  efFeft 
produced.  We  fliould  alfo,  without  delay,  pre- 
feribe  an  emetic,  and  repeat  it  twice  or  thrice ; 
or  we  fhould  adminifler  fome  purgative  and 
emetic  remedy  united,  fo  as  to  produce  a mode- 
rate evacuation  in  both  diredtions.  This  latter 
effect  may  be  very  conveniently  obtained,  by  a 
dofe  of  calomel  joined  with  a very  fmall  propor- 
tion of  tartarized  antimony  i a formula  extremely 
well  calculated  for  children. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  application  of 
the  leeches,  as  it  will  be  thought  right  to  be 
doing  fomething,  and  to  take  even  a chance  of 
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promoting  the  great  obje6b  of  difperfion,  we 
Ihould  apply  the  water  of  acetated  ammonia  to 
the  partj  or  a folution  of  muriated  ammonia  m 
brandy,  or  even  a folution  of  common  fait  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  i part  to  28.  If  it 
can  be  had,  we  may  ufe,  in  preference  to  the 
foregoing,  a poultice  of  the  well-known  marine 
plant,  called  sea  tang^t  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and 
applied  cold,  a remedy  approved  of  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hunter.  If,  in  fpite  of  thefe  endeavours,  the 
dwelling  gives  pain,  the  inflammation  feems  to 
gain  ground,  and  the  fldn  becomes  red,  we  may 
try  the  effedt  of  pounded  ice  applied  to  the  part, 
and  renewed  as  fall  as  it  melts  away. 

* The  fucus  ‘vesicuhsus  of  LinTiaeiis.  The  virtues  of  this 
plant  liave  been  copioufly  fpoken  of  by  Dr.  Ruffelj  in  his 
Treaiife  on  the  Ufe  of  Sea  Water  in  Difeafes  of  the  Glands. 
Heconfiders  the  faponaceous  liquor  contained  in  the  vehicles  of 
this  plant,  asan  excellent  resolnjentf  and  recommends  tlic  fcrofu- 
lous  tumours  to  be  well  rubbed  with  it,  (after  bruifing  the 
plant  with  the  hands)  wafhingthem  afterwards  witli  fea  water. 
He  recommends  for  the  fame  purpofe  the  following  method  to 
be  taken  : — Having  gathered  two  pounds  of  the  'vesicles  of  this 
plant,  in  the  month  of  July,  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  fea  water 
for  a fortnight,  when  the  liquor  will  have  acquired  the  confift- 
ence  of  honey.  The  fwellitigs  are  to  be  rubbed  witii  the 
flrained  liquor  three  or  four  times  a day,  v afhing  them  atter- 
wards  with  fea  water.  It  is  very  probable  tliat  the  fcrofulous 
ulcer  would  be  benefited  by  a lomewhai  fimilar  treatment, 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  praClice. 
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In  fome  cafes,  where  the  fwelling  is  particu- 
larly indolent,  increafing  only  in  size,  and  with- 
out (hewing  any  other  difpofition,  I have  wit' 
nelTed  the  bed  effefts  from  the  ufe  of  a liniment 
compofed  only  of  vitriolic  acid  and  olive  oil,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  dram  to  an  ounce  of  the 
latter.  Some  have  alfo  been  benefited  by  the 
ufe  of  the  linimentum  bituminis  ammoniatum, 
a remedy  employed  as  “ a mod  powerful  dis- 
solver of  thickened  l^m'phf  by  Dr.  Kirkland. — 
In  fome,  a plader  has  been  of  fervice,  compofed 
of  equal  parts  of  the  quickfilver  and  warm  plaf- 
tersj  and  lightly  fprinkled  towards  the.  centre 
with  camphor  finely  powdered. 

The  other  remedies  neceffary  to  be  ufed,  as 
well  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  a tumour  to  the 
date  of  a fcrofulous  ulcer,  as  to  promote  the  cure 
of  the  latter  when  edablifhed,  are,  fea-bathing,  if 
it  can  be  had,  or  the  artificial  fea-water  bath 
already  fpoken  ofj  the  ufe  of  natron  internally, 
either  se,  or  in -the  date  of  burnt  (ponge  5 the 
occafional  exhibition  of  calomel,  as  a purge  j a 
copious  and  perfevering  exhibition  of  the  bark  j 
and,  joined  with  it,  if  not  likely  to  occafion 
difgud  in  the  patient,  a good  proportion  of  vo- 
latile alkali. 
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The  bark  wilk  in  general,  be  found  moft  ef- 
fedlual,  when  exhibited  after  a courfe  of  calomel 
purges  have  been  perfevered  in,  or  where  emetics 
have  been  premifed.  It  is  expedient,  indeed,  in 
moft  cafes,  to  employ  thefe  means  alternately  5 
for  the  bark  will,  after  a time,  lofe  its  efFeft; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  the  ufe  of  calomel  purges 
fhould  be  adopted*’,  and,  after  a while,  the  bark 
will  again  be  found  to  fucceed  as  well  as  at  firft. 


Deco6tions  of  farfaparilla  and  mezereon,  in 
conjunction,  or  feparately,  are  not  to  be  rejeCted, 
when  m.ore  promiftng  remedies  feem  to  fail,  or 
where  the  opportunity  of  employing  them  is  par- 
ticularly favourable.'  Many  patients  are  foon 
difgufted  with  the  bark,  no  lefs  on  account  of  its 
naufeous  tafte,  than  its  appearance,  when  em- 
ployed in  fubftance  i and  when  this  is  the  cafe, 

* It  may  not  be  araifs  to  obferve  here,  that  the  mode  of 
preparing  calomel  hy-precipitation^  after  the  manner  of  Scheeie, 
(now  univerfally  praCtifed  in  confeqnence  of  the  brevity  of  the 
procefs,  by  the  London  Chemifls,)  is,  by  no  meaas,  favour  able 
to  its  aftion  as  a purgative.  It  may,  indeed,  be  very  reafon- 
ably  quehioned,  whether  it  is  exa611y  rhe  fame  medicine  as  tire 
old  calomel,  prepared  by  fublimation,  and  afterwards  levigated. 
This  precipitate,  which  has  been  received  of  late  by  the  College, 
under  the  name  of  hydrargyrus  muriatus  m’ttls,  will  Hhiid  in  need 
of  the  addition  of  fome  draftic,  or  fome  other  purgative  fub- 
flance,  when  employed  with  the  view  here  propofed. 
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it  is  fome  relief  to  them  to  ufe  decoftions  of  far- 
faparilla,  &c.  in  its  ftead*. 

The  fcrofulous  ulcer,  though,  in  moft  cafes, 
it  is  found  to  affedl  glandular  parts,  and  to  arife 
from  the  fuppuration  of  the  glands  themfelves,  is, 
neverthelefs,  frequently  feen  in  other  fituations. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  part  of  the  body  where  it 
may  not  exilt,  and  its  appearance  on  the  extremi- 
ties, is  fcarcely  'lels  common  than  on  the  neck, 
bread,  &c.  It  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  in 
thofe  places  where  the  difeafe  has  reached  the 
bones  \ and  will  often  remain,  and  extend  itfelf^ 
after  the  caries  is  got  the  better  of.  It  alfo  forms 
a defcription  of  ulcer  very  difficult  of  cure  in  the 
legs,  ancles,  and  feet  3 becaufe,  independent  of 
the  obftacles  formed  by  the  fpecific  charafter  of 
the  complaint,  we  have  to  contend  v/ith  thofe 
impediments  which  are  common  to  every  ulcer  in 

the  fame  difadvantageous  lituation. 

\ 

This  kind  of  ulcer  is  not  atten^d  with  any 
Ilriking ’marks  by  which  its  fpecific  m^ure  may  be 

* Much  of  the  difguft  arifuig'from  the  tafte  of  bark,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  its  astringency,  and  this  is  remarkably  over- 
come by  its  being  taken  in  milk,  or,  according  to  fome,  la 
mucilage  of  gum  arable. 
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diftinguilhed.  It  may,  however,  be  pretty  ac- 
curately difcriminated  by  the  concomitant  fymp- 
toms  and  appearances,  its  fituation,  &c.  The 
difcharge  is  likewife  of  a curdled,  whitilli,  unna- 
tural appearance;  the  edges  of  the  fore  are  thick 
and  projeding;  and  the  furrounding  parts  are 
tumid,  and  inlenfible  in  general,  though,  in  foine 
cafes,  very  painful. 

I 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  this  ulcer  depends  almoft  wholly  on  the 
treatment  of  the  difeafe  in  the  fyftem.  Never- 
thelefs,  there  is  fomething  to  be  done  by  means 
of  local  applications;  atleaft,it  is  indifpenfablyne- 
ceff.iry,  that  every  precaution  required  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a common  ulcer,  Ihould  be  regularly 
and  attentively  obferved  in  this;  fuch  as  a daily 
renewal  of  the  drelTings,  and  every  regard  to 
cleanlinefs,  as  well  as  to  the  circumftances  under 
which  motion  orrefl  fhould  be  enjoined. 

If  bathing  in  the  fca  can  be  had,  It  is  of  fer- 
vice  to  expofe  the  ulcer  at  the  time  of  going  in, 
and  the  fame  if  an  artificial  fea-watcr  bath  be 
ufed;  or  if  circumftances  do  not  admit  of  either 
of  thefe,  the  ulcer  may  at  leaft  be  waftied  daily 
with  cold  fait  water,  fprinkled  over  it  by  means 
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of  a rponge^  this,  indeed,  fliould  be  a preliminary 
to  every  other  dreffing  that  may  be  intended. 

The  topical  applications  fuppofed  to  facilitate 
the  healing  of  the  fcrofuloiis  ulcers  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous ; but  \ve  fhall  here  only  notice 
thofe  few  that  experience  has  moft  entitled  to  a 
preference.  Solutions  of  natron;  or  of  acetated 
cerufe;  of  vitriolated  zinc;  of  muriated  quick- 
filver ; of  ammoniated  copper ; or  of  nitrated 
filver;  are  each  worthy  of  a trial;  and  thcfe 
fhould  either  be  brufhed  over  the  fore  with  a 

camel’s  hair  pencil,  or  applied  on  pledgits  of  lint. 

1 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  fear,  that  common 
falves,  and  greafy  applications,  rather  do  mif- 
chief;  they  are  therefore'  to  be  avoided,  if 
poflible,  even  as  cuter  drelTings,  but  much  more 
fo  as  dreffings  to  the  ulcer  itfelf.  Where  their 
great  convenience  overbalances  thefe  confidera- 
' tions,  with  regard  to  the  former  purpofe,  much 
of  the  objedlion  may  be  obviated,  by  a choice  of 
fuch  ointments,  as  include- in  their  compofition 
an  ample  proportion  of  foap;  for  by  that  the 
clamminefs  of  fuch  falves  is  prevented,  and  the 
dreffing,  when  taken  off,  leaves  the  furrounding 
fkin  clean  and  unfmeared. 
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There  are,  however,  fome  formulae  which 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
the  ulcer  itlelf,  and  which  yet  admit  of  oil,  &c. 
among  their  ingredients,  as  a means  of  incorpo- 
rating other  fiibftances.  Thefe  compofitions 
are  too  numerous,  and  on  too  equal  a footing, 
with  regard  to  their  virtues,  to  require  any  cir- 
cumftamial  account  in  this  place*.  We  would 
therefore  obferve  in  a general  way,  that  the  mofl: 
ferviceable  applications  to  fcrofulous  ulcers,  are 
thofe  ointments  which  include  mineral  alkali, 
neutral  falts,  (as  the  vitriblated  natron)  volatile 
alkali,  quickfilver  in  the  nitrous  or  muriatic 
acids,  honey,  or  the  juices  of  narcotic  vegetables. 
With  regard  to  my  own  "experience  on  this  head, 
nothing  has  fucceeded  better  with  me  than  a 
compofition  of  unguentum  picis  united  with  fuch 
a proportion  of  sal  cornu  cervi  as  will  juft  ftimu^ 
late  without  inflaming  the  ulcer.  It  muft  be 
obferved,  however,  that  when  this  ointment  is 
employed,  it  ftiould  be  mixed  at  the  time  of 
drelTing  the  wound;  as,  otherwife,  its  qualities 
will  be  impaired,  by  the  efcape  of  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  fait  into  the  atmofphere.  Next  to 


• The  claTs  of  cerates  and  unguents,  in  the  Pharm.  Chi« 
rurg.  include  feveral  of  them*  . .• 
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this  remedy,  I know  of  no  better  ointment  than 
the  ceratum  mellis,  prepared  with  the  emplaf- 
trum  lythargyri  cum  gummi. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  here  to  repeat  the 
diredtions  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
refpedting  the  treatment  of  ulcers  in  general, 
which  it  will  be  necelTary  the  furgeon  Ihould 
obferve,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  thofe  of  a fpecific  charadter : for  whilft 
the  neceflary  internal  remedies  arc  employed,  to 
counteradt  the  difeafe  in  the  fyftem,  no  diligence 
Ihould  be  wanting  in  the  choice  and  management 
of  fuch  applications  as  may  difpofe  the  ulcer  to 
heal.  This,  indeed,  it  rhay  be  fufficient  to  men- 
tion here,  once  for  all ; as  this  remark  will  be 
found  to  apply,  no  lefs  with  regard  to  the  fubjedt 
of  which  we  have  juft  been  treating,  than  to  the 
two  we  Ihall  now  proceed  to  examine* 
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§ 4.  Of  the  Phagedenic  Ulcer, 

. There  is  no  fubjedl,  perhaps,  which  fur- 
gical  writers  have  treated  with  fo  little  perfpicuity 
as  that  on  which  we  are  next  to  employ  our  at- 
tention. It  feems,  indeed,  as  if  the  knowledge  of 
this  fingular  Ipecies  of  ulcer  had  made  no  ad- 
vances fince  the  time  Q,(Cdfus,  and  that  the 
want  of  fuccefs,  which  has  tS&;phiformly  attended 
the  treatment  of  it,  had  operated  on  the  furgeons 
of  later  times,  as  an  effedual  difcouragement  to 
inveftigation.  To  methodize  the  jarring  opi- 
nions of  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  fubjeft, 
however,  and  to  draw  from  fads  a fyftem  leplete 
with  ingenuity,  -has  been  a tafk  referved  for  an 
ingenious  writer  of  very  late  date,  who  has  fo 
thoroughly  anticipated  the  few  ideas  I had  col- 
leded  on  the  fubjed,  and  expreffed  thofe  ideas  in 
a language  fo  much  more  clear  and  fatisfadory, 
that  I lhall  do  little  more  than  recite  his  opinions, 
and  often  his  own  words,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
enquiry. 

That  very  erroneous  and  inadequate  notions 
of  this  fpecies  of  ulcer  have  been  heretofore  re*: 
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ceived  by  profefiional  men ; and,  in  fa6t,  that 
little  or  nothing  of  its  true  nature  has  been 
communicated  by  any  medical  v/riter  from  the 
time  of  Celfus,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
fcanty  fhare  of  notice  beftowed  on  it  in  one  of 
our  latell  publications,  which  lays  claim  to  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  popularity.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bell,  though  with  every  advantage  of  what  pre- 
ceding writers  may  have  faid  on  the  fubjeff, 
fpeaks  in  a very  general  and  curfory  way  of  the 
phagedasnic  ulcer,  as  little  more  than  a high  de- 
gree of  herpes  exedens.  Thus,  in  his  Observa- 
tions on  the  Cutaneous  Ulcer* ^ he  fays,  The 
herpes  exedenSi  fo  called  from  its  deftroying  or 
corroding  the  parts  which  it  attacks,  at  firft  ge- 
nerally appears  in  the  form  of  feveral  fmall  ulcera- 
tions, all  colledled  into  larger  fpots,  of  different 
iizes  and  of  various  figures,  with  always  more  or. 
lefs  of  'an  eryfipelatous-like  inflammation. — 
Thefe  ulcerations  difcharge  large  quantities  of  a 
thin,  ffarp,  ferous  matter;  which  fometimes 
, forms  into  fmall  crufts,  that,  in  a fhort  time,  fall 
off  ; but  moft  frequently  the  difcharge  is  fo  thin  . 
and  acrid,  as  to  fpread  along  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  there  to  produce  the  fame  kind  of 
fores. 

• Treatife  on  Ulcers,  Se£t.  ix.  p.  314. 
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“ Though  thefe  excoriations,  or  ulcers,  do 
not,  in  general,  proceed  farther  than  the  cutis 
vera,  yet  fometi{nes  the  difcharge  is  so  very  fene~ 
trating  and  corrosive,  as  to  deftroy  the  Ikin, 
cellular  fubftance,  and,  on  fome  occafions,  the 
muscles  themselves.  It  is  this  fpecies  of  the  dif- 
order  which  Ihould  properly  be  termed  the 
depascent,  or  phagedenic,  ulcer,  from  the  great 
deftruftion  of  parts  which  it  very  frequently 
occafions : but,  by  a piece  of  very  great  impro- 
priety, ulcers  of  the  herpetic- kind  have  moil 
commonly  been  confidered  as  connected  with 
fcurvy,  and  have,  therefore,  by  praflitioners  in 
general,  been  ufually  diftinguilhed  by  the  appelr 
lation  of  fcorbutic.” 

Whether  the  erroneous  opinions  refpedling 
the  phagedaenlc  ulcer,  which  are  here  attributed 
to  the  generality  of  praftirioners,  be  juftly  charg- 
able  on  them  or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  has  not,  till  of  late,  been  pointed 
out  with  any  thing  like  precifion.  It  is  not 
improbable,  indeed,  that  the  pradlice  of  employ- 
ing quickfilver  in  the  treatment  of  obftinate 
ulcers,  may  have  produced  the  phagedsenic  dif- 
pofition  in  parts  not  originally  affe6led  with  it ; 
for  we  have  many  proofs  of  its  producing  that 
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fpecies  of  mifchief,  where  it  has  been  copioully 
employed  during  the  fuppuration  of  a bubo,  &c. 
and  thus  it  is,  that  furgeons  imay  have  enter- 
tained very  confufed  notions  of  the  nature  of 
phagedaena,  from  the  circumftance  of  the  change 
they  may  have  remarked  in  fome  ulcers  from  a 
phagedtenic  chara6ler  to  fome  other,  or  vice 
versuy  according  to  the  ufe  or  difufe  of  mer- 
curial remedies  employed  with  a view  to  affe6t 
the  fyitem. 

Two  diftinft  fpecies  of  phagedaena  have  been 
defcribed:  one  denominated  “ a Houghing  with 
ulceration,  and  each  in  fuccefTion;”  the  other, 
ulceration,  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  fe- 
creted  pus*.  The  firfl  of  thefe  is  the  kind  of 
ulceration  we  have  already  defcribed,  as  occur- 
ring in  hofpitals,  to  patients  in  a ftate  of  debility, 
on  whom  extenfive  operations  have  been  per- 
formed. The  conftitution  being  predifpofed, 
and  the  morbid  poifon  floating  in  the  atmolphere 
getting  accefs  to  their  wounds,  a mold  formidable 
phagedaenic  ulceration,  of  the  fpecies  we  are  now 
defcribing,  arifes,  difficult  to  conquer,  and  fre- 
quently rendering  neceffary  a repetition  of  the 
operation. 

* Adams  on  Morbid  Poifons,  chap.  iv. 
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Phagedsenic  ulcerations  upon  the  penis  are 
ranked  by  Celfus  among  the  cancers.  Thus, 
in  his  fedtion*,  “ Cojicerning  the  cure  of  a cancer 
in  the  peyiisf  and  that  immediately  following. 
Of  the  cure  of  the  phaged^enic  ulcer  in  the 
fenisf  he  treats  the  fubjedt  in  the  following 
words: — “ In  what  we  have  hitherto  defcribed, 
there  is  Hill  no  gangrene ; to  which,  as  in  the 
other  parts,  fo  more  elpecially  here,  ulcers  are 
liable.  It  begins  with  a blackness.  If  this  feizes 
the  prepuce,  a probe  muft  be  immiediately  put 
under  it,  and  an  incifion  made ; then  the  extre- 

I 

unities  are  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  a vulfella,  and 
whatever  is  corrupted  muft  be  cut  away,  and 
even  fome  of  the  found  part  taken  off,  and  the 
place  cauterized.  Whenever  any  part  is  burned, 
the  next  ftep  is  to  apply  lentils ; afterwards, 
when  the  floughs  have  caft  off,  the  cure  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  common  ulcers. 

But  if  a gangrene  has  feized  the  penis  itfeif, 
fome  of  the  efcharotic  medicines  muft;  be  fprin- 
kled  upon  it,  chiefly  that  which  is  compofed  of 
lime,  chalcites,  and  orpimient.  If  medicines  fail 
of  fucccfs,  here  alfo  whatever  is  corrupted  is  to 

* Vide  Grcive’s  tranflalion  of  Cels.  lib.  vi.  cap.  18  j 
Cels.  ibid. 
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be  cut  out  with  a knife,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that 
fome  of  the  found  part  be  taken  with  it.  This 
rule  is  as  univerfal  as  the  former,  when  a gan- 
grened part  is  cut  away,  that  the  wound  mutt  be 
cauterized.  But  if,  either  by  means  of  medi- 
cines, or  the  adtual  cautery,  the  doughs  have 
grown  callous,  there  is  great  danger,  that  when 
they  catt  ofl^  a profufion  of  blood  from  the  penis 
may  followi  therefore  long  rett  is  necejQary, 
and  keeping  the  body  almoft  immoveable,  till 
the  floughs  be  gently, loofened  from  it  in  proper 
time.  But  if  a perfon,  either  wittingly,  or  inad- 
vertently, by  walking  too  foon,  has  feparated  the 
doughs,  and  there  enfues  a hemorrhage,  cold 
water  mutt  be  applied.  If  that  does  not  prevail, 
recourfe  mutt  be  had  to  thofe  medicines  which 
ftop  blood.  If  even  thefe  do  not  relieve,  the 
part  mutt;  be  cauterized  carefully  and  cautioudys 
and  not  afterwards  expofed  to  the  fame  danger  by 
any  motion  whatever.” 

What  fcllov/s  is  yet  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  the  fubjedt : — ‘‘  Sometimes  alfo,  in 
the  fame  place,  there  happens  that  kind  of  gan- 
grene, which  the  Greeks  call  phagedsenaj  in 
which  no  time  is  to  be  loft,  but  the  fame  reme- 
dies mutt;  be  immediately  applied  j and  if  thefe 
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are  not  ruccefsfii],  it  muft  be  burnt  by  the  a6tual 
cautery.  There  is  likevv'ife  a certain  Mackn'esS) 
which  gives  no  pain^  but  spreads j and^  if  we  do  not. 
refift  it,  makes  its  way  to  the  bladder,  and  cannot 
be  cured  afterwards.  But  if  it  be  at  the  end  of 
the  glans,  near  the  urinary  pipe,  a fmall  probe 
fhould  be  introduced  into  that  firfi,  to  prevent  its 
clofing ; and  then  the  a6lual  cautery  niuft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ulcer.  But  if  it  has  penetrated  deep, 
whatever  is  tainted  muft  be  cut  off.  For  the 
reft,  it  muft  have  the  fame  treatment  with  other 
gangrenes.” 

Wifeman,  in  book  ii.  chap.  x.  of  his  trea- 
tife,  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  fubjedl : — 
“ Phagedana^'  fays  he,  “ ftri6tly  fo  called,  is  an 
ulcer  with  swelled  lipSy  that  eats  the  flefti  and 
neighbouring  parts  in  the  bottom  and  edges  of 
the  ulcer.  It  differs  from  the  herpes,  becaufe 
that  always  begins  in  the  skin,  with  little  moifture: 
this  always  affects  the  flesh,  and  abounds  with 
matter. 

“ Noma  is  a deep  ulcer,  that  eats  and  spreads 
without  tumour,  but  hath  a rottenness  andputre-' 
fabJion  with  it. 
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“ Roth  thefe  are  venomous  malignant  ulcers, 
and  both  fpread : but  they  differ,  in  that  one 
hath  tumour 3 and  no  put  refaction  j and  the  other, 
putrefa5Hony  and  no  tumour,'" 

Of  the  fymptoms,  he  obferves ; " Some 
take  their  original  from  abetffes  deep  in  the  flefb, 
others  begin  more  fhallow,  and  in  time  fpread 
and  eat  not  only  the  fkin  and  flefli,  but  the  parts 
about,  and  diffolve  the  flelh  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ulcer  very  fenfibly,” 

I 

Concerning  the  cure,  after  recommending 
local  applications  that  are  “ cold  and  dry,’*  in  a 
fenfe  not  intelligible  to  the  modern  furgeon,  he 
adds,  “If  thefe  anfwer  not  expeftation,  you  muff 
proceed  with  more  ffrong  medicaments.  But 
by  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  you  iriuft  scarify 
thefe  ulcers,  or  fome  way  provoke  them  to  bleed, 
that  the  sharp  humours  may  thereby  be  dif- 
charged.  Then  wafli  them  with  fome  drying 
medicaments,  which  may  alfo  reftrain  the  influx 
of  the  humours,  as  aqua  calcisy  eruginosuy  or 
aluminosuy  ^c,  Cfr.” 

“ But,”  continues  he,  “ if  this  ulcer  be  with 
rottenness  and  putrfaEHon-y  you  are  to  proceed 
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with  detergents,  as  unguent um  Mgyptiacunii  mercu-‘ 
rius  ‘precipitatusy  puhis  andtonisy  musey  alfo 
causticy  and  actual  cautery. 

To  thefe  applications,  objedlions  have  been 
made  j and,  but  a little  above,  medicaments  are 
by  mylelf  propofed,  drying  without  errosioni  but 
when  thefe  take  no  place,  we  proceed  to  ftronger ; 
and  where  there  is  putrefaPHuny  you  will  find  ufe 
for  the  flrongeft  fort  of  medicaments,  as  the  actual 
cauteryy  it  not  only  ferving  to  remove  the  corro-^ 
sive  fleshy  but  to  check  the  malignity,  and 
ftrengthen  the  weak  part.  But,  in  cafe  that  will 
not  be  admitted  of,  you  muft  proceed  with  the 
other,  and  the  while  defend  the  parts  about  with 
refrigerants ; and,  after  feparation  of  the  corrupt 
flelh,  treat  it  by  sarcotics,  and  epulotics,  as  hath 
been  elfewhere  faidf' 

To  thele  remarks,  in  which  the  author  feems 
to  have  taken  Celfus  principally  for  his  model, 
fucceeds  a detail  of  eight  cafes,  or  “ obferva- 
tions;”  the  two  laft  of  which  only  feem  to  have 
been  of  the  phagedsenic  kind,  though  he  aflumes 
the  fame  of  the  reft,  from  their  being  “ difficult 
of  cure.” — His  fixth  obfervation  deferibes  the 
fituation  of  A gentleman,  of  about  fifty  years 
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of  age,  of  a lean,  dry  habit  of  body,  labouring 
under  a corrofive  ulcer,  running  from  the  left  fide 
of  the  upper  lip  near  that  noftril,  clofe  along  the 
nofe,  to  the  great  canthusy  or  corner  of  the  eye, 
penetrating  the  Ikin  here  and  there  deeper  than 
elsewhere : it  fpread  alfo  without  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer,  making,  as  it  were,  a double  furrow  along 
the  ridge  and  fide  of  the  nofe,  superficially  in 
the  skin'* 

After  reciting  the  external  and  internal  re^ 
medies  employed,  he  proceeds: — By  this 
method,  I dried  up  the  upper  ulcer  on  the  fide 
of  the  nofe,  but  the  cicatrices  were  unfeemly,  as 
in  moft  fuch  rebellious  ulcers  they  are;'  we  being 
glad  to  dry  them  in  any  fafhion  as  we  may. — 
The  other  ulcers  alfo  filled  up  with  flefh,  and 
afterwards  cicatrized  in  fame  parts.  The 
deepeft  ulcers  were  alfo  well-difpofed  to  it.*’— - 
After  fome  flay  in  the  country,  during  which, 
the  remedies  were  perfcvered  in,  he  returned 
with  the  ulcer  much  exafperated,  and  dif- 
charging  a virulent  matter,  it  having  corroded 
deep  the  whole  length  frorn  his  upper  lip  along 
the  cheek  into  the  great  canthus,  dividing  the 
lower  lid  of  the  eye,  and  was  paffing  between  the 
glandula  lachrymalis  and  the  eye:  it  had  alfo 
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fprcad  beneath  into  that  noftril,  and  had  pafled 
its  matter  through ; and,  in  truth,  the  cafe  was 
moft  deplorable.”  “ The  topical  rcm.cdies,”  he 
obferves,  " were  only  drying  medicaments, 
without  acrimony,  which  agreed  well  with  the 
ulcer,  but  ferved  only  to  //.  The  ulcer 

fpread  itfelf  under  that  eye,  fretting  the  mufcles 
fo,  that  the  eye  was  drawn  by  the  contrary  muf- 
cles to  the  external  canthus,  and  diftorted  fo,  as 
it  was  eafy  to  fee  the  optic  nerve.” — The  author 
concludes  the  particulars  of  this  miferable  cafe, 
by  ftating,'  that  The  patient  was  attacked  with 
the  fame  difeafe  on  the  other  fide,  and,  at  laft, 
fell  a vidtim  to  its  ravages.” — The  other  cafe, 
j which  feerns  to  fall  within  the  defeription  of  pha- 
gedsenic  ulceration,  is  the  following: — 

" A gentleman,  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
of  a fanguine  compledlion,  and  plethoric,  had  an 
herps  exjedens^  affedling  the  eyelids.  It  had  been 
of  fome  years  growth.  It  began  on  the  upper 
eyelid,  near  the  cilia^  or  edge,  in  a fmall  puftule, 
and  fpread  along  the  edge  to  the  external  can- 
thus, where  it  eat  deeper  into  the  fkin,  and  by 
errohon,  caufed  an  ulcer  of  a round  figure,  of  the 
‘breadth  of  a filver  penny,  eating  into  that  corner 
of  the  membrana  conjundiva,  and  thence  the 
length  of  the  lower  eyelid,  confuming  it  down- 
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wards,  leaving  the  neighbouring  parts  schirrous. 
Its  errofion  in  thefe  parts  was  increafed  by  the 
continual  fluxion  of  the  inflanned  eye  3 for  the 
upper  lid,  where  the  herpes  firfl:  arofe,  was  not 
fo  much  concerned,  the  original  herpes  lying 
there,  not  unlike  a hordeolum.  Purging,  bleed- 
ing from  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  iflfues  in 
the  back,  were  tried,  and  front als  to  intercept 

the  descent  of  humours  3”  “ but  the  event  of  this 
cale,  with  fome  occafional  abatement  and  varia- 
tion, was,  by  no  means,  unlike  the  former,  for 
the  patient,  retiring  into  the  country,  with  a fup- 
ply  of  the  remedies  which  had  apparently  rendered 
him  fervice,  experienced,  neverthelefs,  fo  great 
an  increafe  of  the  malady,  as  to  lofe  the  af- 
fedled  eye.” 

The  term  cancer^  applied  to  this  difeafe  by 
Celfus,  will  not  be  thought  difficult  of  conftruc- 
tion,  when  it  is  underflood  that  this  is  not  the 
only  inflance  of  its  mifapplication  by  the  fame 
writer,  who  includes  eryfipelas,  and  other  ex- 
ternal ulcerations,  which  have  an  unlimited  dif- 
pofition  to  extend  themfelves,  in  the  clafs  of 
cancers.  The  diflindlions  he  has  made  of 
two  fpecles  of  phagedaena,  we  ffiall  notice 
hereafter,  in  tracing  Mr.  Adams’s  remarks  on 
that  head. 
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Of  the  defcription  of  pliagedasna  given  by 
Wifeman,  in  the  preceding  extra6ts,  it  may  not 
be  improper  here  to  obfei  ve,  that  few  who  have 
attentively  noticed  the  difeafe,  will  admit  that  it 
is  an  ulcer  with  fwelled  lips.”  In  this,  how- 
' ever,  and  his  defcription  of  nomaj  which  eats  and 
fpreads  without  rumour,”  and  has  a rottenness 
and  'putrefa^iion,"  attending  it,  we  trace  the  dil- 
criminations  of  Celfus  very  evidently. 

Of  the  praftice  recommended  by  either  of 
thefe  writers,  nothing  need  be  faid.  The  reader 
will,  without  difficulty,  collect  what  is  material 
from  themj  as  well  as  obferve  what  he  finds 
difcoidant  to  modern  notions  refpe6ling  the 
treatment.  The  difeafe  wall,  undoubtedly,  be 
bcft . underftood  by  an  attention  to  thofe  well 
marked  cafes  which  fland  upon  record,  and  to 
which  it  will  be  fufficient  if  we  refer*. 

The  difcin6Hon  of  phagedena  into  tw'o  dif- 
tinft  Ipecies  is  clearly  afcertained  by  Mr.  Adams  j 


* See  Hunter’s  Treatife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  part.  vii. 
page  385  ; Turner  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  page  248  j Edin- 
burgh Medical  Eflays,  vol.  i. ; and  voi.  iii.  of  the  London  Me- 
dical Tranfafliotis.  Thefe  cafes  are  pointed  out  to  our  ob- 
fervation  by  Mr.  Adams.  For  his  excellent  obftrvations  oa 
them,  fee  Treat.  Morb.  Poifons,  page  69,  &c. 
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who,  remarking  on  the  palTages  we  have  quoted 
from  Celfus,  and  on  the  general  opinions  of  that 
accurate  writer,  fays,  “ What  I particularly  wifh 
to  remark  here  is  his  defcription  and  divifion  of 
phagedsena  into  two  s'pecies.  The  firfc  is  the 
common  phagedsena,  for  which  he  advifes  the 
a6lual  cautery.  The  other  he  delcribes  as  be- 
ginning with  a hlacknesSi  or  flough,  and,  if  not 
prevented,  fpreading  to  the  bladder*,  in  which 
ftage  no  affiftance  can  be  given.  If  this  is  feated 
on  the  glans,  near  the  urethra,  he  advifes  the 
fame  remedy,  with  proper  care  to  preferve  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra;  but  if  the  difeafe  has  pene- 
trated deep,  that  the  knife  fiiould  be  ufed.” — 
The  firft  fpecies  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
Wifeman’s  cafes  are  in  point,  as  well  as  the  in- 
ftance  related  by  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  the 
London  Medical  Tranfadlions,  but  particularly 
the  lg,tter. 

0 

The  other  fpecies  of  phagedena,  Mr.  Adams 
contends,  is  only  defcribed  by  Celfus ; and  he 
follows  up  this  remark  by  the  recital  (p.  70)  of 
a cafe,  at  fome  length,  which  fell  principally 


* See  the  foregoing  extrafls  from  Celfwj 
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under  his  own  management*.  In  this,  the  dif- 
tindlion  quoted  from  that  venerable  writer,  is 
very  ftrongly  marked,  as  Mr.  Adams  obferves, 
in  the  following  words: — “ This  cafe,”  fays  he, 
in  its  firft  ftage,  is  exactly  deferibed  by  Celfus, 
as  the  phagedsena,  diftingiiifhed  by  quedam  ni- 
grities  qiie  non  sentitur  sed  serpt.  It  was,  in- 
deed, feated  on  the  prepuce,  and  his  diredlions 
are  applicable  to  the  glans,  becaufe  his  principal 
objedt  in  them  is  the  prefervation  of  the  urethra. 
"When  phagedssna  fpreads  in  this  manner,  it  is 
impoffible  to  fay  how  far  the  difeafe  may  have 
extended  before  the  lofs  of  fubftance  fhews  itfelf. 
The  propriety  of  the  diredlion,  therefore,  x.o  cut 
beyond  the  difeafed  part  \_pf‘ecidendum\  in  this 
inftance,  and  to  cauterize  in  the  other,  is  eafily 
comprehended.” 

It  is  greatly  beyond  my  purpofe  to  enter  into 
Mr.  Adams’s  reafoning  on  phagedaena  of  the 
laft  Ipecies  mentioned  ; neither  could  it  be  pofli- 


* It  may  not  be  unnecelTary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Adams 
grounds  his  didintVipn  of  the  phagedaenic  from  other  nl'^rs, 
whofe  limits  4re  more  defined,  on  the  circiimfiance  ot  the 
“ callous  edge  and  bafe,”  which  exifis  ifi  tlie  Utter,  being 
wanting  in  the  former.  To  this  he  attributes ‘he  more  rapid 
progrefs  of  phagedaenic  ulceration.  See  Treat ife  on  Morbid 
Poifons,  p.  96, 
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ble,  within  the  limits  I have  prefcribed  to  myfelf, 
to  do  fufHcient  juftice  to  his  ingenuity.  The 
fa£t,  indeed,  is,  that  it  is  lefs  my  objcd  to  launch 
into  the  depths  of  any  hypothecs,  however  in- 
genious, than  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  praclical 
ptirpofesj  and,  for  this  reafon,  I’Hiall  now  pro- 
ceed to  confider  what  by  practitioners  have  been 
reprefented  as  the  moft  beneficial  treatment  of 
phagedasna  in  its  different  forms. 

. In  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeCt,  it 
is  not  a little  to  be  lamented,  that  we  are  under 
'the  neceffity,  not  only  of  being  concife,  but,  in  a 
great  meafure,  general;  fince  we  know  of  no 
fyftem  of  praClice  that  has  been  found  fo  uni- 
formily  beneficial  as  to  be  entitled  to  exclufive 
recommendation.  There  are  two  views  of  the 
fubjeCt,  however,  which  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to 
take.  One  is  of  the  conftitutional,  and  the  other 
of  the  local  changes,  which  we  lliould  endeavour, 
by  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  produce  ; and  in  this, 
both  the  fpecies  of  phagedena  already  fpoken  of 
"^re  equally  concerned. 

In  the  phagedasna  producing  black  (loughs, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  bark,  and,  in  moll 
cafes,  opium  (liould  be  reforted  to;  the  former 
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cfpeciallyj  in  large  and  repeated  dofes,  fo  that  the 
conftitution  may  be  invigorated  as  quickly  as 
poffible,  and  enabled  to  refift  the  progrefs  of  the 
ulceration  before  it  becomes  fo  extenfive  as  to 
deftroy  the  patient.  In  all  endeavours  of  this 
kindj  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  will  afford  a fufficient 
criterion  i for  the  difeafe  is,  in  fa6l^  a fpecies  of 
mortification,  differing  chiefly  from  a common 
fphacelus  in  its  difpofition  to  affed  parts  not  pre- 
vioufly  inflamed,  and  fpreading  rather  fuperfici- 
ally  than  to  a great  depth. 

In  the  local  treatment,  antifeptic  applica- 
tions, fuch  as  the  fermenting  poultice,  are  of 
ufe;  and  fo  is  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Venice 
turpentine  and  the  old  compound  tinflure  of 
myrrh,  applied  upon  lint.  Inftances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  a folutipn  of  opiums  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a drachm  to  a pint  of  water,  has  been 
of  fingular  fervice.  A fpecimen  of  the  pradlice 
of  the  old  furgeons  appears  in  the  treatment  re- 
commended by  Wifeman,  which,  proceeding  on 
the  now  exploded  fyflem  of  the  humoral  patho- 
logy, is  generally  thought  not  deferving  of  at- 
tention. In  the  phagedaena  attended  “ with 
rottennefs  and  putrefadlion,”  by  which  is  evi- 
dently meant  that  fpecies  which  we  are  now  con-^ 
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fidering,  Wifeman’s  inflruaions  are,  in  fome 
refpeds  at  leaft,  worth  our  remembering,  how- 
ever their  feverity  may  deter  us  from  adopting 
them.  Thefe,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
relate  to  the  application  of  detergent as  ung. 
^gyptiac.  mere,  prascipit.  &c.  alfo  caustic,  and 
actual  cautery. 

If  the  experience  of  that  writer  afforded  any 

¥ 

fanftion  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  means,  efpecially  of 
the  latter,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  the  good  effedled 
by  them  muft  have  arifen  from  the  new  adlion 
brought  on  being  fufficient  to  countera6l  the 
difeafed  adticn,  and  thus  to  rrreft  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe  j and  indeed,  where  the  confequences 
are  of  fo  threatening  a nature,  there  feems  no 
reafon  why  modern  practitioners  fhould  hefitate 
even  to  refort  to  cauftic  and  adlual  cautery. 

Of  the  other  fpecies  of  phagedasna,  the  treat- 
ment is  endlefs,  in  fo  far  as  even  the  moft  ap- 
proved of  our  remedies  barely  efcape  the  impu- 
tation of  inefficacy.  ‘‘  As  long  as  the  conftitution 
retains  its  fufceptibility,  and  the  pus  the  property 
of  the  pcifon,  the  irritating  caufe  will  be  con- 
ftantly  prefent,  and  ulceration  or  abforption, 
with  purulent  difeharge,  will  continue  without 
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interruption,  and  with  fuch  rapidity  often,  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  adhefive  lamina*,  or 
to  abforb  it  as  faft  as  it  is  formed.”  What  re- 
medies then  lhall  we  refort  to  in  our  attempts  to 
counterad  this  kind  of  progrefs  in  the  true  pha- 
gedaenic  ulcer? 

A remedy  much  too  generally  approved,  and 
promifcuoufly  employed  by  practitioners,  is 
mercury.  For  an  inveftigation  into  the  pheno- 
mena which  attend  the  ufe  of  that  mineral,  fur- 
gery  is  indebted  to  the  author  we  have  fo 
frequently  cited  in  this  part  of  our  fubjeCl.  It 
has  been  already  faid,  that  an  injudicious  perfe- 
verance  in  the  ufe  of  it  has,  elpecially  in  the 
crude  state  oi  a wound,  in  very  .rqany  inftances 
produced  phagedaena. 

Notwithftanding  this,  Mr.  Adams  concludes ; 

“ That  mercury  is  a remedy  we  are  juftifiedin 
trying  in  all  cafes  of  ulceration  that  refill  common 
topical  applications,  and  reftorativc  remedies, 
particularly  if  unattended  with  Hough. 


• Mr.  Hunter  defcribes  the  adhesive  lamina  as  a procefs 
which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  an  abfcefs,  to  prevent  the 
efFufionof  the  matter. — Vide  Adams  on  Morbid-Poifons,  p.  9a,. 
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That  where  ulceration  is  unattended  with  a 
callous  edge  and  base,  mercury  fhould  be  exhibited 
with  greater  caution,  and  the  mercurial  salts^  for 
the  moft  part,  preferred. 

“ That  the  secondary  ulcers  of  fomc  morbid 
poifons  yield  to  lefs  mercury  than  pimary 
ones. 

That,  in  fome  inftances,  where  mercury 
has  been  freely  exhibited  before  the  appearance 
of  fecondary  ulcers,  it  has  not  prevented  them. 
Yet,  in  thefe  fame  cafes,  when  fecondary  ulcers 
have  appeared,  they  have  yielded  to  a much 
High  ter  mercurial  irritation  than  was  ineffedlually 
raifed  to  prevent  them. 

“ That  blotches,  or  ulcers,  which  appear 
after  the  cure  of  fecondary  ulcers,  feem,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  yield  to' mercury,  to  bear 
the  fame  analogy  to  fecondary  ulcers,  as  fecondary 
ones  do  to  primary. 

“ And,  laftly,  that  if  a primary  ulcer,  whe- 
ther of  the  houghing  or 'true  phagedena,  fhould, 
at  firft,  refufe  to  yield  to  mercury,  we  may  be 
juftifiablc  in  attempting  it  a fecond  time,  with 
great  caution,  either  when  we  conceive  the  difeafe 
kept  up  by  habit,  or  fo  far  familiarized  to  the 
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conftitution,  that  the  novelty  of  the  mercurial 
if  imulus  may  be  fufficient  to  excite  a new  adlion, 
however  temporary*.” 

Of  the  “ mercurial  falts,”  there  is  no  prepa- 
ration fo  fuitable  in  the  treatment  of  phagedasna^ 
as  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  the  effedls  of  which  are 
fo  far  removed  from  thofe  of  quickfilver,  in  its 
iimpler  forms,  as  to  have  induced  Sir  John 
Pringle  to  deny  it  the  charadter  of  a fpecific  in 
the  venereal  luesf. 

This  circumftance  renders  it  peculiarly  eligi- 
ble where  we  wifli  to  produce,  by  internal  reme- 
dies; a new  adlion  in  any  fore;  but  even  this 
preparation  is  to  be  ufed,  in  the  cafes  we  arc  now 
fpeaking  of,  with  the  greateft  circumfpedtion. — 


• It  is  not  to  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  ingenious  writer’s 
view  of  phagedtcna  has  a principal  reference  to  its  occurrence 
in  venereal  cafes;  the  general  application  of  his  conclufions  is, 
however,  very  obvious,  and  1 regret  that  the  limits  I have 
propofed  to  this  work,  do  not  admit  of  my  going  at  length 
into  an  analyfis  of  his  doflrine.  The  reader,  however,  may  be 
gratified  by  a reference  to  chap.  v.  of  the  Treatife  on  Morbid 
Poifons,  p.  99, 

t Indeed,  every  furgeon  knows  how  rarely  this  prepara- 
tion excites  ptyallsm. 
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It  fliould  be  exhibited  in  very  fmall  dofes,  and 
diffufed  in  confiderable  draughts  of  fome  kind  of 
fluid,  as  a deco6lion  of  farfaparilla,  guaiacum, 
mezereon,  or  cinchona.  Fronn  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  a grain,  repeated  twice,  or,  at  moft, 
thrice,  in  the  day,  I fliould  deem  fufflcient. 

The  ufe  of  this  remedy  is  fometimes  advan- 
tageoufly  accompanied  with  the  extrads  of 
cicuta,  hyociamus,  belladonna,  &c.  which,  in- 
deed, feem  to  be  as  ufeful  co- operants  as  any 
that  can  be  chofen.  It  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  mercurial  falts  are  not  merely  in- 
effedual,  but  pernicious,  and  that  the  phagedenic 
difpofition  threatens  to  grow  more  confiderable 
during  their  exhibition.  The  difcontinuance  of 
this  plan  then  becomes  a matter  of  courfe,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  muriated  quickfilver,  it  may  be  ad- 
vifable  to  make  trial  of  fome  of  the  vitriolated 
metals,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  iron  and  zinc,  as 
being  lefs  wnoxious  than  copper,  &c.  and,  of 
courfe,  admitting  of  a more  liberal  and  long  con- 
tinued exhibition.  The  ferrum  ammoniacale  is 
alfo  a remedy  of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be  given 
to  a very  confiderable  extent"^  i yet  I have  found 

* Mr.  Jiiftamond  gave  it,  in  fome  cafes  of  cancer,  in  the 
dofe  of  two  drams  in  a day. — Vide  Surgical  Traits,  p.  323. 
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the  tlntJura  ferri  muriati  to  the  full  as  effeftual 
when  the  narcotic  vegetable  extrads  have  been 
given  at  the  fame  time. 

Of  arseyiicj  a remedy,  it  miift  be  confefled,  of 
confiderable  powers,  but  dangerous  in  its  exhibi- 
tion, in  almoft  every  form,  I lliall  fay  little  at 
prefen t j as  fome  general  remarks  on  it  will  be 
neceflary  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  cancerous 
ulcer,  for  the  treatment  of  which,  it  has  been 
thought  more  particularly  applicable.  Inter- 
nally, I know  of  no  preparation  of  arfenic  fo  little 
dangerous  as  that  with  kali;  and  externally, 
none  more  lerviceable  than  that  with  antimony  5 
from  a very  flight  application  of  which,  I have 
occafionally  feen  a favourable  change  produced 
in  the  adion  of  fuperficialphagedsenic  ulcerations.^ 

Some  of  the  remedies  ufed  internally  are  alfo 
good  as  topical  applications.  We  have  already 
mentioned  arfcnic  in  this  view,  but  the  obferva- 
tion  applies  yet  more  clofely  to  the  extrads  of  the 
narcotic  vegetables,  elpecially  when  combined 
with  fome  of  the  neutral  falts,  as  vitriolated  mag- 
nefia,  &c.  or  with  borax,  which  will  now  and 
then  be  found  to  anfwer  a good  purpofe.  !^du- 
riated  quickfilver  comes  alfo  within  the  fame 
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defcription.  Ifdiflblved  in  a few  drops  of  muri- 
atic acid,  and  afterwards  diluted  fufficiently  with 
diftilled  water,  it  ranks  with  the  beft  of  our 
topical  remedies,  not  only  in  the  ulcer  of  which 
we  are  treating,  but  in  common  ulcers,  where  a 
ftimulus  is  wanting.  • 

In  the  iphagedasnic  ulcer,  wc  often  find  that 
the  fame  remedies  will  fucceed  befl  in  the  form 
of  a poultice,  Arfenic  may  fometimes  do  more 
fervice  when  applied  after  this  manner,  than  in 
the  way  we  have  mentioned  above.  One  grain 
being  diffolved  in  diftilled  water,  and  the  folution 
carefully  filtered,  a cataplafm  may  be  made,  by 
the  addition  of  bread  crumbs  and  linfeed  jneal. 
It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  application 
muft  be  made  to  the  bare  furface  of  the  ulcer,, 
without  any  intervening  drefling  of  lint,  &c. 
which,  however,  fome  furgeons  think  Ihould 
never  be  omitted*.  The  arfenical  poultice  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  give  confiderable  pain,  and  fe- 
/ quire  to  be  removed  fooner  than  any  common 

j 

* Tins,  indeed,  is  fo  be  regiilated  according  to  circum- 
fiances;  fince,  as  has  been  obferved  in  fpeaking  of  common 
ulcers,  different  parts  of  a fore  will  fometimes  require  to  be 
■proteiled  from  the  eSe£fs  of  any  general  application  we 
may  ufc. 
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application ; but  it  v/ill  often  change  the  aftion 
of  the  fore,  and,  for  a time^  at  leaH:,  produce 
healthy  appearances.  Another  beneficial  kind 
of  poultice,  in  fimilar  cafes,  is  the  cataplasms 
effervescens  already  fpoken  of.  The  'carbonic 
acid,  which  is  gradually  extricated  from  it,  and 
brought  into  contadt  with  the  ulcer,  has,  in  va- 
rious inftances,  proved  of  fervice.  A folution  of 
common  foap,  formed  into  a cataplafm,  has  alfo 
its  merits ; though,  like  any  other  remedy  the 
pradtitioner  may  adopt,  it  is  not  equally  uleful  in 
all  cafes. 

There  are,  befides,  a variety  of  topics,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  the  form  of  a powder,  with  fome 
chance  of  advantage.  Hydrargyrus  nitratus 
ruber,  prepared  verdigrife,  and  fome  of  the  nar- 
cotic vegetables,  in  a pulverized  (late,  are  of  this 
kind.  Rhubarb,  columba,  and  fquills,  though 
more  efficacious  in  promoting  the  healing  of  the 
common  ulcers  of  long  (landing,  are  alfo  worthy 
of  a trial ; for  where  all  is  uncertainty,  the  re- 
motefl  hope  even  ffiould  be  encouraged. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  application  of 
remedies  fo  oppofite  in  their  apparent  tendency, 
there  is  great  room  for  tlie  exercife  of  the  fur- 
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geon’s  judgment  and  difcretion.  To  thofe  pha- 
gedsenic  ulcers,  which  afFe6t  the  furface  chiefly, 
“ ulceration  going  on  in  the  furrounding  (kin, 
while  a new  fldn  forms  in  the  centre,  and  keeps 
pace  with  the  ulceration,  exhibiting  an  irregular 
fore,  like  a worm-eaten  groove,  all  round,”  thofe 
ftimulating  topics,  which  tend  to  alter  the  adion 
of  parts,  may  be  ufed  with  lefs  refervej  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  thofe  cafes,  in 
which  the  ulceration  is  difpofed  to  penetrate,  and 
where  a great  degree  of  inflammation,  pain,  and 
irritation  fubfift,  mufl:,  of  courfe,  be  ma- 
naged with  greater  delicacy.  Notwithftanding 
■this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  exigence  of 
pain  and  irritation,  which  frequently  feem'  to  be 
aggravated  by  mild,  relaxing,  and  more  particu- 
larly greafy  applications,  is  no  reafon  why  fliarp 
remedies  fliould  not  be  made  choice  ofj  but 
rather  the  contrary,  flnce,  in  overpowering  the 
difeafed  adlion,  which  may  have  become  ha- 
' bitual  in  the  ulcer,  we  often  exercife  the  only 
means  of  effedting  a cure. 

In  the  phagedsenic  actions,  which,  in  many 
cafes,  fucceed  thofe  of  the  venereal  poifon,  or 

i 

rather  of  the  poifon  of  the  mercury,  almofl;  all 
the  remedies  we  have  named  have  been  occa- 
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fionally  tried.  Mr.  Hunter,  indeed,  fpeaks  very 
fully  of  them^,  and  intinnates,  among  other 
means  of  treating  buboes  which  have  become 
phagedaenic,  a pradice  ufual  at  the  Lock  Hof- 
pital,  of  applying  gold-refiner’s  water  to  them. — 
He  alfo  mentions  the  mezereon  as  a ufeful  me- 
dicine, in  fome  inftances,  and  the- copious  inter- 
nal exhibition  of  the  juice  of  oranges,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.’Fordyce. 

Thofe,  indeed,  who  read  with  attention  that 
invaluable  work  in  which  thefe  hints  appear,  will 
'anticipate  much  of  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  convey,  as  to  the  remedies  pofleffing  a 
greater  or  lefs  (hare  of  confequence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phagedsena.-— For  this  reafon,  we  (hall 
not  extend  this  part  of  our  fubjed  farther  than  to 
remark,  that  the  greateft  uncertainty  exifts  as  to 
the  effects  even  of  the  moft  reputed  of  our  reme- 
dies j and  that  a patient  and  perfevering  trial  of 
each  in  fucceflion,  will  often  be  neceffary,  before 
any  will  be  attended  with  the  falutary  confe- 
quences  for  which  we  are  anxious. 


* Treatife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  part  v.  chap.  v. 
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§ 5*  Of  the  Cancerous  Ulcer, 

That  kind  of  ulcer  which  authors  have 
chofen  to  diftinguifh  by  the  appellation  of  can- 
cerous, is  a difeafe  very  dijfferent  from  that  to 
which  the  term  properly  belongs.  It  is  fuppofed 
' to  arife  from  fome  exifting  virus  in  the  conflitu- 
tion,  to  attack  the^  fkin  more  commonly  than 
any  of  the  deeper  feated  parts,  and  to  appear  in 
the  face  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  Thofe  who  have  attempted  a de- 
fcriptiori  of  this  ulcer,  as  diftindt  from  the  true 
cancer,,  have  certainly  been  milled  by  the  ano- 
malous charafter  which  moft  unmanageable 
ulcers  are  apt  to  alTume ; and  have  only  ufed 
the  term  cancerous,  becaufe  none  more  appropri- 
ate feemed  to  prefent  itfelfj  for  certainly  that 
difeafe,  which  they  defcribe  as  cancer,  can  have 
no  pretenfions  to  the  name,  were  it  only  from  the 
mere  circumftance  of  its  being,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  curable. 

This  kind  of  ulcer  “ is  a malignant,  corro- 
ding fore,  upon  the  Ikin,  the  furface  of  which  is 
glofly  and  fhining,  and  furnilhes  an  offenfive  and 
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ichorous  dlfcharge.  It  partakes  of  fome  of  the 
fliooting,  lancinating,  darting  pain  of  the  cancer ; 
though  not  nearly  in  fo  great  a degree.  But  the 
great  distinction  between  that  and  the  true  cancer 

is,  that  its  edges  are  not  indurated  and  tucked  in^  or 
inverted^  as  thofe  of  the  true  cancer.  The  true 
cancer  cannot  be  cured  without  extirpation ; the 
cancerous  ulcer  very  frequently  admits  of  a cure. 
The  latter,  now  and  then,  makes  its  appearance 
after  the  venereal  chancre,  for  the  corrofive, 
creeping,  and  malignant  ulcer,  that  comes  on 
after  that  complaint,  is  of  this  kind.’^ 

In  thefe  terms  has  one  of  the  mofl  eminent  of 
the  public  teachers  of  the  pradice  of  furgery 
fpoken  of  what  has  been  ufually  called  the  can- 
cerous ulcer  j but  though,  in  his  defcription  of 

it,  there  is  no  deviation  from  what  may  be  fup- 
pofed  the  received  opinions  on  the  fubjed,  it  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  perceive,  that  this  kind 
of  ulcer  has  not  the  remoteft  alliance  to  cancer, 
and  certainly  has  therefore  been  improperly  hi- 
therto confidered  as  a fpecies  of  carcinoma.  Al- 
though the  pain  is  defcribed  as  lancinating^  like 
that  of  cancer,  yet  two  of  the  ftrongeft  charaders 
of  the  latter  difeafe  are  wanting,  namely,  the  in- 
curvated,  or  expanded  date  of  the  edges,  and  the 
uniformly  fatal  event, 

' K 
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But  if  any  thing  farther  were  neceffary  to 
fhew  the  erroneous  grounds  on  which  an  ulcer 
that  is  not  a cancer  is  termed  cancerous,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  foregoing 
defcription,  where  that  fpecies  of  ulcer  which 
arifes  from  the  adlion  of  a morbid  poifon  on  the 
penis,  and  which  we  have  already  fpoken  of  in  the 
fedtion  on  phagedasnic  ulcer,  is  confounded  with 
cancer.  After  ftating  thefe  reafons,  we  fhall  not 
be  expeded  to  accede  to  a diftinftion  in  itfelf  fo 
clearly  fallacious  j but  rather  to  apply  ourfelves 
to  the  confideration  of  the  true  cancer  in  its  ul- 
^ cerated  ftatei  not,  it  muff  be  confefled,  with  the 
vain  hope  of  wholly  preventing  its  ultimate  conse-- 
quencesj  but,  at  leafb,  with  a view  of  retarding  its 
progrefs,  alleviating  its  violence,  and  contributing 
to  render  fomewhat  lefs  irkfome  the  lives  of  th^ 
who  are  unfortunately  the  fuffering  vidirruB  of 
this  dreadful  malady.  - t 

. ^ i 

By  the  term  cancer ouSrCuTcer,  fbtti,  we  mean  a 
cancer  in  its  advanced  when  the  difeafc 

ceafes  to  be  what  is  called  occult. 

Of  the  progreflive  fteps  by  which  this  cruel 
difeafe  advances  to  that  ftate,  we  fhall  here  fay  a 
few  words  by  way  of  introdu6Hon.  AVhen  this 
diMe  takes  place  in  glandular  parts,  and  parti- 
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cularly  in  the  breafts  of  women,  a number  of 
hard  chords  are  found  to  extend  themfelves  in 
different  dire6tions  from  the  principal  tumour. 
To  this  circumftance,  which  prefents  to  the  ima- 
gination the  idea  of  a refemblance  to  a crah^  is 
owing  the  name  by  which  the  earlieft  writers 
have  diftinguifhed  a complaint,  for  which,  in- 
deed, nothing  more  appropriate  can  be  devifed 
lb  long  as  we  remain,  as  at  prefent,  fo  entirely  in 
the  dark  refpeding  its  true  nature. 

As  thefe  hard  chords,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  inflamed  and  hardened  abforbent  vef- 
fels  diverging  from  the  principal  tumour,  were 
obferved  by  the  ancients  to  occur  in  other  ul- 
cerations than  thofe  to  which,  in  our  days,  the 
term  cancerous  is  confined,  it  became  common 
with  them  to  confider  as  cancers  various  com- 
plaints, which,  in  the  more  improved  ftate  of 
furgery  among  the  moderns,  were  afterwards 
placed  in  a very  different  ciafs, 

.0  ■ 

When  a hard  tumour,  which  has  exifted  a 
long  time  in  the  breaft,  without  eith^  dimi- 
nifbing  or  encreafing,  and  without  giwing  any 
pain,  begins  at  length  to  grow  uneafy,  to  extend 
gradually  in  its  dimenfions,  and  to  be  affeded 
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with  occafianal  pungent  and  lancinating  pains, 
there  i^  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  it  is  taking  on  the 
cancerous  a6lion.  This  is  not,  however,  invari- 
ably the  cafe ; fince  many  inftances  have  occur- 
red, where  the  tumour  has  fallen  into  a Hate  of 
inflammation,  and  even  been  attended  with  that 
peculiar  kind  of  pain  which  moft  of  all  is  to  be 
fufpe6led,  and  yet  the  difeafe  has  not  proved  to 
be  of  that  fatal  nature,  but  the  patient  has  re- 
ceived a certain,  though  tedious  cure.  Thefe 
inftances,  v/hen  they  do  occur,  are  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  by  quacks  and  the  venders  of  noftrums ; 
and  are  advertifed  as  inftances  of  the  efficacy  of 
their  plans,  which  unwary  perfons,  really  affedVed 
with  cancer,  are  fometimes  drawn  in  to  make 
trial  of,  at  the  expence,  perhaps,  of  the  only 
refource  which  remains  for  their  fecurity. 

The  lips,  the  tongue,  the  face,  the  penis,  and 
tefticles,  are  the  moft  common ‘fituations  of  can- 
cer in  men  : in  women,  it  is  ufually  confined  to 
the  breafts,  the  uterus,,  and  the  reftum  ; though, 
in  either  fex,  any  of  the  foft  parts  may  be  at- 
tacked by  it. 

The  difeafe  does  not  put  on  the  fame  ap- 
pearance in  every  inftance,  but,  in  common  with 
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Ibme  other  local  afFe6lionSj  is  fo  far  influenced  by 
the  peculiarity  of  ftrufture  of  the  part  affefted, 
as  to  exhibit  very  diftind  appearances.  Thefe, 
indeed,  have  borne  fo  little  relemblance  in  fome 
inftances,  as  to  have  tempted  praditioners  to 
deny  that  the  general  term  cancer  could  be 
ftridly  applied  to  them.  The  ca  ^cer  of  the 
uterus,  at  leaft,  has  been  thought  a very  fair  ex- 
ception* s and  not  only  that  of  the  redum,  but 
every  carcinomatous  affedion  which  begins  on 
the  flvin,  or  parts  fuperficially  fituated,  feems 
clearly  diftind  from  the  fame  difeafe  in  the  breads 
or  other  fecreting  glands. 

A preceding  or  preparatory  ft  age  of  this 
difeafe  authors  have  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  schirriis  The  fehirrous  ftate  of  a gland  is  that 
in  which  the  tumour  gives  no  iineafinefs,  and, 
in  w'hich,  the  fkin  does  not  lofe  its  natural 
colour.  Every  indurated  and  infenfible  tumour 
in  a gland  is,  therefore,  ftridly  fpeaking,  a fehir- 
rus:  the  term,  however,  is  never  applied  to 
fuch  affedions,  unlefs  they  threaten  to  terminate 
in  cancer. 

* See  Adams  on  Morbid  Poifons,  p.  177. 
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J.  There  are  feme  difeafes  which  appear  to  have 
a faliitary  effed;  on  the  human  body,  and  many 
which,  though  injurious,  are  neverthelefs  re- 
moveable  by  the  efforts  of  nature  herfelf;  but, 
unhappily,  there  are  fome  alfo  whofe  career  Ihe 
feems  to  have  no  means  of  impeding,  and  which, 
if  not  within  the  reach  of  our  art  to  remove, 
prove  invariably  deftruftive  of  human  life.  Na- 
ture herfelf  is,  in  various  inftances,  fufficient  to 
the  removal  of  indurated  tumours  of  the  glands ; 
thofe,  at  leaft,  which  are  simple  in  their  nature, 
and  not  produced  by  any  inherent  or  communi- 
cated virus.  In  hard  tumours  of  the  milk-breaff, 
her  exertions  may  take  'place  without  the  pa- 
tient’s adverting  to  them,  and  may  prove  fuccefs- 
ful  i yet  in  fome  the  painful  procefs  of  fuppura- 
tion  becomes  indifpenfible.  Where  the  latter 
fails  to  take  place,  however,  for  want  of  fufficient 
vigour  in  the  conflitution  to  produce  phlegmon, 
and  where  the  coagulated  milk  remains  unab- 
forbed  for  a period,  perhaps,  of  feveral  years,  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  it  will  acquire  fome 
malignant  properties  in  the  end,  and  that  difeafe 
will  be  the  confequence.  When  a hard  tumour 
of  this  kind  fubfifis,  it  may  cr  may  not  lead  to 
confequences  of  a ferious  nature.  Happily,  in 
far  the  greateft  number  of  inftances,  nothing 
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milchievoiis  occurs:  but  where  any  farther 
morbid  change  begins  to  take  place,  it  is  mate- 
rially incumbent  on  the  patient  to  be  watchful, 
and,  if  neceffary,  to  fet  an  example  of  falutary 
fortitude  to  others  in  the  fame  predicament,  by 
fubmitting  even  to  the  moft  fevere  method  by 
which  a fatal  termination  may,  in  almoft  every 
inftance,  be  prevented. 

Women,  who  have  become  mothers,  in  many 
fucceffive  inftances,  thofe  efpecially  who  have 
unnaturally  withheld  their  milk  from  their  off- 
fprlng,  are  more  particularly  liable,  for  obvious 
reafons,  to  indurations  of  the  breafts,  Thofe., 
glands  being  repeatedly  called  into  a6Hon  by 
pregnancy  and  its  confequences,  are  expofed  to^ 
danger  in  proportion  as  the  inftances  are  nume- 
rous j and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  poffible  bad  confequences  of  a retention 
of  the  coagulated  milk  equal  to 'the  natural  one 
of  giving  fuck  j a pradlice,  to  which  it  is  equally 
the  duty  and  intereft  of  every  mother  to 
conform. 

Where  thefe  duties,  however,  have  been 
neglefted,  and  even  where  they  have  been  ftridly 
performed,  (for  this  difeafe  will  happen  in  either 
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cafe,  though  the  chance  ofit  in  the  former  is  not, 
probably,  fo  confiderable)  an  indurated  fwdling 
inay  take  place,  and  remain,  perhaps,  without 
alteration  till  the  arrival  of  that  period  of  life 
when  the  breafts  (independant  of  pregnancy)  are 
brought  a fecond  time  into  a ftate  of  fympathy 
with  the  uterus,  namely,  when  the  menses  are 
about  to  be  difcontinued. 

The.  great  caution  required  at  that  particular 
crifis  is  well  known  to  the  fex,  and  to  every  me- 
dical pradtitioner  j for  it  is  then  when  fome  im- 
portant changes,  either  of  a falutary  or  morbid 
tendency,  are  wrought  in  the  female  conftitution. 
Either  nature  effedts.  her  purpofe  in  a lenient  and 
favourable  manner,  or  the  latent  feeds  of  fome 
difeafe  are  ripened  into  maturity,  and  fome 
chronic  malady  is  eftablifhed,  which  either  cuts 
Ihort  the  patient’s  exiftence,  or  makes  it  painful 
to  her  j and  happy  is  (he,  if  Providence  avert . 
from  her  the  lingering  afflidlions  of  a cancerous 
alfedlion  of  the  bread  or  uterus. 

0 

\ 

With  regard  to  the  latter  difeafe,  although  It 
forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  treat  of  it  in  this 
place,  I cannot  help  hazarding  a conjeclure, 
which.  I think  will  not  prove  wholly  unfupported 
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by  fa£ls:  fome,  indeed,  have  fallen  within  my  own 
knowledge,  fufficiently  ftriking  to  jiiffcify  at  lead:, 

I will  not  fay  an  opinion  on  the  fubjedt,  but  a 
query,  which  practitioners  may  anfwer  to  thern- 
felves  as  they  think  proper; — Is  there  not  a pro- 
bability that  the  praCtice  of  ignorant  midwives, 
of  dilating  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  during 
labour,  by  which  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed  lace- 
ration fometimes  happens,  is  among  the  caufes 
which  occafion  cancer?  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens, as  lacerated  parts  cannot  unite  by  the  firfl 
intention,  but  a floughing  of  their  whole  furface 
muft  take  place,  is  it  notpoflible,  that,  whilft  this 
procefs  is  going  on  at  the  fame  time  with  that  of 
the  diminution  of  the  uterus,  an  irregular  cica- 
trix may'  be  formed,  and  that  cicatrix  fubjeCt  to 
a new  laceration  on  every  fubfequent  parturition  ? 
If  thefe  may  be  anfwered  in  the  afhrmative,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  difficult  to  conceive  that 
fuch  a thickening  or  morbid  alteration  of  ftruc- 
ture  in  the  part  may  take  place,  as,  in  the  evening 
of  life,  may  end  in  a cancer  of  the  uterus. 

To  this  fuppofed  caufe,  may  we  not  alfo  add 
the  retention,  which  it  is  poffible  may  occur,  of 
fome  fmall  portion  of  the  membranes  ? For 
though  the  lochia  are  evidently  defigned  by 
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nature  to  wafh  away  whatever,  by  being  retained, 
'may,  one  time  or  other,  become  capable  of 
afting  as  a virus  on  the  part,  we  well  know  that 
thefe  falutary  difcharges  are,  in  many  inftances, 
very  fparingly  produced;  and  they  may,  of 
courfe,  be  infufficient  to  the  propofed  end. — 
That  the  long  retention  or  confinement,  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  of  any  excretion  or  excremen- 
titious  fubftance  which  nature  defigned  to  expel 
from  the  body,  may  render  fuch  fubftance  a 
poifon  to  the  animal,  is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
I am  aware,  indeed,  that  fome  fadls  may  be  ad- 
duced that  appear  to  militate  ftrongly  againft  this 
fuppofition.  Among  thefe,  the  powers  of  the 
conftitution  in  removing  large  extravafation  of 
'blood,  and  of  abforbing  aneurifmal  tumours, 
rank  foremoft.  The  cafes  on  record,  of  extra- 
uterine  geftation,  alfo  ftiew  to  what  an  extraordi- 
nary length  nature  will  extend  her  efforts  to 
prevent  the  evil  which  muft  other  wife  refult  from 
her  own  deviations*.  But  it  is  not  in  thefe  ex- 
tenlive  inftances  that  I conceive  the  poffibility  of 
future  mifchief  to  exift:  Where  blood  (which, 

* My  frieml,  Dr.  Chefton,  -is  in  pofleffion  of  an  extra- 
titeriiie  foetus,  which,  w-ith  the  inverting  membranes,  became 
completely  olfified,  during  its  retentioti  in  the  abdomen  of  the 

moilier  for  a period  of years  1 
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by  the  way,  poffeiring  life  in  itfelf,  and  being  alfo 
capable  of  organization^  is,  on  thole  accounts, 
hardly  a proper  fubjed  of  comparifon  in  the 
prefent  cafe)  is  diffufed  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  furrounding  abforbents 
to  difpofe  of,  its  qualities  degenerate ; and  fomc, 
at  leaft,  of  the  changes,  which  blood  would  un- 
dergo if  placed  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat  out  of 
the  body,  take  place,  and  an  abfeefs  is  occafioned 
by  the  irritating  quality  it  has  acquired  in  its 
confinement. 

Now  if  blood,  the  fluid  moft  congenial,  as  has 
juft  been  obferved,  to  the  animal  Iblids,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing,  comparatively,  in  fo  fhort  a 
period,  an  injurious  effeeft  upon  them,  is  it  any 
thing  improbable,  that  a minpte  quantity  of  any 
fluid  originally  ina6live,  yet  capable  of  a more 
deleterious  change,  after  being  retained  till  that 
period  when  the  declining  powers  of  the  confti- 
tution  no  longer  are  capable  of  refilling  its  eJffedls, 
fhould  eftablilh  a difeafe  deftrudlive  of  the  part 
on  which  it  is  fituated  ? It  will  be  faid,  perhaps, 
that  this  reafoning  does  not  apply  to  the  solid 
fubftance  which  I have  introduced  within  the 

fphere  of  this  general  conjedlure,  as  to  the  polfi- 
* 

ble  caufes  of  cancerated  uterus.  But  the  ob- 
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je6Hon  is  eafily  anfwered,  fince  the  natural  change 
of  a folid  animal  fubftance,  retained  under  fuch 
circumftances  as  I have  fuppofed,  is  a change 
(flowly  performed,  it  may  be  admitted)  from  a 
folid  to  a fluid  ftate ; yet,  if  the  contrary  were  the 
cafe,  I do  not  fee  that  any  oppofite  conclufion 
would  refult. 

That  animal  bodies  are  capable  of  producing 
poifons  that  will  adt  with  fome  feverity  on  the 
bodies  of  others,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  a late  writer 
has,  I think,  indifputably  fhewn*.  That  our 
own  bodies  are  capable  of  generating  poifons 
capable'  not  only  of  temporary,  but  permanent 
mifehief  to  ourfelves,  I alfo  conceive  may  be 
juftly  fufpedled.  I fhall  not,  however,  purfue 
this  digreffion  any  farther,  though  it  will,  proba- 
bly. occupy  me  on  fome  future  occafion. 

When  a fchirrous  tumour  has  advanced  to  a 
cancerous  ftate,  the  hardened  fubftance  takes  on 
fome  degree  of  irregularity ; and  not  only  be- 
comes more  or  lefs  attached  to  the  part  on  which 
it  prows,  but  advances,  in  a certain  degree, 
towards  the  fkin,  which,  even  whilft  lax,  partici- 


* Vide  Adams  on  Morbid  Poifons. 
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pates  in  the  difeafe,  and  forms  a kind  of  tucking 
in,  or  fiffure.  At  this  part  the  alteration  com- 
monly begins,  which  gives  the  difeafe  the  name 
of  an  O'Pen  (in  oppofition  to  the  teim  occult) 
cancer  \ and  from  this  breaking  kind  of  f^ate,  it 
gradually  proceeds  to  fiich  a procefs  of  ulceration, 
and  confequent  difeharge  of  matter,  as  calls  for 
the  daily  renewal  of  fome  kind  of  external 
drefling. 

It  is  not  uncommon  with  pradtitioners  who 
have  few  opportunities  of  marking  the  progref- 
five  fteps  by  which  the  cancerous  ulcer  is  efta- 
blifhed,  to  confider  as  fuch  other  kinds  of  ul- 
ceration, (particularly  of  glandular  parts)  which 
have  a ftrong  degree  of  malignity  in  themfelves, 
and  have  alfo  refembled  cancer  in  their  fponta- 
neous  beginning,  their  flow  progrefs,  and  the 
pain  they  have  been  attended  with.  Hence  we 
fee  the  importance,  not  only  of  obtaining  from 
the  patient  an  accurate  and  circumftantial  hiftory 
of  the  complaint,  but  alfo  of  Being  able  to  dif- 
tinguifli  which  of  his  fymptoms  are,  and  which  are 
not,  fairly  referable  tocaufes  of  a cancerous  nature. 

It  is  not  in  every  cafe,  however,  that  the  pro- 
grefs of  a cancerous  affedUon  is  flow  \ for,'  al- 
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though  in  the  generality  of  inftances,  a period  of 
Ibme  years  elapfes  before  it  paffes  through  its 
preparatory  ftages,  in  fome  habits  the  difeafc 
becomes  compleat  even  in  the  courfc  of  a few 
months.  In  fuch  cafes,  there  are  fucceflive  and 
violent  attacks  of  local  inflammation,  and  the 
conftitution  alfo  fuffers  by  a correfponding  de- 
gree of  fever  j each  apparently  ading  in  fuccef- 
fion  as  caufe  and  effed  : for  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  the  fever  preceding  the  re- 
newal of  the  local  inflammation.  That  the  fyflem 
is  very  materially  concerned  in  cancerous  affec- 
tions, is  evident  from  the  loofe  texture  of  the 
blood  which  has  been  found  to  prevail  in  perfons 
predifpofed  to  it.  On  this  principle,  perhaps, 
we  may  account  for  the  difpofition  to  hemor- 
rhage fo  prevalent  in  the  open  ftate  of  cancer,  and 
likewife  for  the  extraordinary  acrimony,  corro- 
fivenefs,  and  peculiar  foetor  of  the  difcharge. 

A confiderable  difcharge  of  this  kind  gene- 
rally takes  place  even  before  the  ulceration  can 
be  faid  to  have  any  extent  of  flat  furface.  Dr. 
Adair  Crawford,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  vol.  80,  page  391,  has  given  an  account 
of  fome  experiments,  made  with  a view  to  deted, 
by  chemical  agency,  the  nature  of  cancerous 
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virus  ; and  I fliall  here  concifely  mention  their 
refult. — It  appears, 

" I.  That  the  appearance  of  a powerful 
volatile  alkali  is  deteded  in  the  difcharge. 

“ 2.  That  with  this  alkali,  there  is  united  an 
aerial  fluid,  poflefling  the  chief  properties  of 
hematic  air, 

“ 3.  That  by  the  combination  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, a fort  of  hepatised  ammonia  is  formed,  on 
which  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  matter 
depends.”  A “ peculiar  offen live  foetor”  in  the 
difcharge ; the  fwelling  of  the  contiguous 
lymphatic  glands  j”  and,  laftly,  " the  corrofion 
of  vefTcls  j”  are  indications  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
real  cancerous  poifonj  and  fo  great  are  its 
powers  of  corroding,  that  they  a6t  not  only  on 
the  animal  fibre,  but  even  on  metals.  The  cele- 
brated Van  Swieten  alledges,  that  he  has  feen  the 
texture  of  linen  rags  as  completely  deftroyed  by 
it  as  if  they  had  been  moiftened  with  nitrous 
acid;  it  is  not  very  ufual,  however,  to  witnefs 
thefe  efFedts  in  common  cafes. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford  on  this 
interefting  fubjedb,  naturally  led  him  to  fome 
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conje£lurcs  as  to  the  remedy  which  fhould  be 

employed  to  counterad  the  cancerous  virus. 

Of  this  we  fhall  concifely  take  notice  in  the 
courfe  of  what  we  have  to  obferve  cn  the  treat- 
ment j and  to  render  that  part  of  the  fubjed 
more  explicit,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  recur  to  the 
preclfe  definition  of  what  we  confider*  as  the 
true  cancerous  ulcer,  and  what  alone  ought  to  go 
by  that  name. 

" .A  cancerous  ulcer  is  attended 'with  a con- 
ftant  fenfe  of  ardent  pain:  it  is  irregular  in  its 
figure,  and  commonly  prefents  an  unequal  fur- 
face  ; it  difcharges  a fordid,  fanious,  and  fetid 
matter : the  edges  of  the  fore  are  thick,  indu- 
rated, and  often  exquifitely  painful ; they  are 
fometimes  inverted,  at  other  times  retorted,  and 
often  exhibit  a ferrated  appearance.  The  ulcer, 
in  its  progrefs,  is  frequently  attended  with  hae- 
morrhages, in  confequence  of  the  erofidn  of 
blood  veflcls.’* 

As  the  difeafe,  when  arrived  at  the  (late  here 
defcribed,  can  only  be  luccefsfully  combated 

• Wi'th  Mr.  PeaiTon. — See  his  Practical  Obfervations  on  , 
Cancerous  Complaints,  p.  78. 
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through  the  medium  of  the  conftitutionj  and 
as  none  of  the  many  remedies  propofed  have,  on 
trial,  been  found  to  merit ‘our  confidence,  it 
would  be  a walle  of  time  even  to  enumerate 
them;  we  fl:all,  therefore,  dwell  principally  on 
the  local  treatment,  from  which  we  may  hope  to 
procure  for  the  patient  fome  temporary  advan- 
tages at  leaft. 

Our  objedl,  then,  will  be; — ift.  To  alleviate 
the  violence  of  the  pain : — 2dly,  T o amend  the  dif- 
charge,  or,  at  leaft,  corredt  its  fetor: — jdly.  To  re- 
tard the  extenfion  of  the  ulcer: — 4thly,  Toreftrain 
occafional  hemorrhages,  and  prevent  their  debi- 
litating the  fyftem.  Let  us  confider  thefe  fub- 
jects  in  the  order  in  which  they  ft  and. 

I.  The  remedies  capable  of  alleviating  the 
violence  of  the  paiuj  are  both  internal  and  local. 
Of  the  former,  not  only  opium,  but  moft  of  the 
inferior  narcotics,  have  been  varioufly  admini- 
ftered  v/ith  confiderable  temporary  effcdl.  It  is 
expedient,  indeed,  at  almoft  all  events,  to  carry 
the  ufe  of  thefe  remedies  as  far  as  the  immediate 
fafety  of  the  patient  will  admit;  not  forgetting, 
that,  in  the  alleviation  of  pain,  is,  perhaps,  in- 
volved the  prolongation  of  life ; for  debility,  the 
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gradual  iucreafe  of  which  marks  the  progrefs  of 
cancer  to  its  fatal  termination,  is  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  long  continued  and  violent  pain. 

V • • 

It  is  to  this  property  alone  in  the  different 
narcotic  vegetables,  that  many  practitioners  at- 
tribute their  fuppofed  virtue  in  cancerous  difeafes. 
Pain  not  only  abftraCUy,  but  relatively,  impairs 
the  body.  Its  ftimulus  is  not  merely  attended 
with  direct  morbid  confequences,  but  tends  alfo 
indirectly  to  the  patient’s  injury,  by  deftroying 
the  appetite,  and  producing  the  moft  afflicting 
ftate  of  mental  dejeClion. 

It  would  be  a reproach  to  any  one  in  the.leafl 
converfant  with  medical  affairs,  to  enter'  at  any 
length  on  the  mode  in  which  hemlock,  and  other 
vegetables  of  the  fame  clafs,  require  to  be  ex- 
hibited i I ffiall,  therefore,  pafs  over  the  fubjeCt 
fimply  by  enumerating  them,  and  afterwards 
fpeak  of  the  local  applications  beft  calculated  to 
diminifh  pain.  T he  narcotic  vegetables,  exclu- 
five  of  opium,  are  cicuta*^  aconitiim,  hyosciamus, 

* “ On  tlie  medicinal  properties  of  hemlock,  a great  di- 
verfity  of  opinions  have  been  maintained  ; and  for  this  there  is 
a mode  of  accounting,  of  which  few',  perhaps,  are  aware. 

“ According 
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and  bellfdonna-\.  Extrafts  from  them,  accurately 
prepared,  may  be  adminiftered,  from  frnall  be- 
ginnings to  a dofe  fufficiently  confiderable  to 
blunt  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  render  the 
pain  of  a cancerous  ulcer  very  trifling,  in  many 

“ According  to  fome  writers,  but  more  particularly  Dr. 
Withering,  there  are  several  nuays  in  njohich  the  ‘vie’ws  of  a me-' 
dical  praCUtionery  in  prelcribing  this  remedy,  may  be  frustrated. 
The  plant  chofen  for  preparing  tlie  extratt  may  not  be  the  true 
conium  maculatumy  which  is  diflingui/lied  by  red  fpots  along  the 
flalk.  It  may  not  be  gathered  when  in  perfe6tion,  namely, 
when  beginning  to  flower.  The  infpiflation  of  llie  juice  niay 
not  have  been  performed  in  a water-bath,  but,  for  the  fake  of 
difpatch,  over  a common  fire.  The  leaves,  of  which  the  pow- 
der is  made,  may  not  have  been  cautioufly  dried,  and  preferved 
in  a well-flopped  bottle;  or  if  fo,  may  ftill  not  have  been 
guarded  from  the  ill  eft'efis  of  expofure  to  the  light.  Or, 
laflly,  the  whole  medicine  may  have  fuffered  from  the  mere 
effeCls  of  long  keeping.  From  any  of  thefe  caufes,  it  is  evident, 
the  powers  of  cicuta  may  have  ftiffered  ; and  it  happens,  no 
doubt,  very  frequently,  that  the  failure  of  it  ought,  in  fa6t,  to 
be  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  them.” — Pharm.  Chirurg. 
3d  ed.  p.  113. 


t To  this  lifl  a late  writer  has  added  tjie  diflilled  water 
lauro-cerassusy  and  nux  vomica.  He  has,’ however,  done 
little  more  than  ttame  thefe  remedies.  The  former,  it  feems, 
was  tried  without  fuccefs  by  Profelfor  Richter,  of  Gottingen; 
yet  whilft  the  eftctls  of  it  on  the  human  body  remain  unafcer- 
tained,  a farther  trial,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  made  of  it,  not 
only  in  this,  but  other  difeafes,  for  which,  at  prefent,  no  means 
of  cure  are  known. 
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inflances,  and,  in  foine,  widi  evident  advantage  to 
the  ulcer  itfelf. 

The  external  remedies  to  be  had  recourfe  to 
in  thefe  cafes,  are  much  more  various.  They 
confifi:,  chiefly,  of  two  deferiptions,  to  wit,  the 
emollient,  and  the  fedative^  and  their  modes  of 
application  admit  likewife  of  being  confiderably 
Varied.  Befides  employing  ftrong  infufions  of 
the  narcotic  vegetables  already  mentioned,  either 
in  the  form  of  fomentation  and  poultice,  or  by 
plegits  of  lint  dipped  into  them,  we  may  add  to 
the  lift  an  infufion  of  tobacco,  a plant  poflelllng, 
perhaps,  the  moft  powerful  fedative  virtues  of 
any  that  have  been  named.  Emollient  remedies 
that  are  Amply  fuch,  are  lefs  worthy  of  our 
choice  than  thofe  laft  mentioned,  which  anfwer 
both  intentions. 

Where  the  ufe  of  fomentations  and  poultices 
happens  to  be  ineligible,  great  eafe  may  be  pro- 
cured by  fprinkling  the  ulcer  copioufly  with  a 
fine  powder  of  the  leaves  of  cicuta.  Sometimes 
the  farina  of  malt  alone  will  have  the  fame  effedlj 
and  the  ufe  of  remedies  in  this  particular  form 
has  this  great  advantage,  that  they  abforb  the, 
acrimonious  difeharge,  and  thereby  prevent 
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much  pain,  which,  from  that  caufe  alone,  would 
be  felt  by  the  patient. 

On  fome  occafions,  it  has  been  faid,  a folutlon 
of  alTa-foetida  has  been  found  not  only  to  give 
eafe,  but  to  benefit  the  ulcer.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  cold-drawn  linfeed  oil,  in  which  a fmall 
portion  of  camphor  is  diflblved.  Other  pradti- 
tioners  have  recourfe  to  thick  folutions  of  the 
narcotic  extradbs;  joining  with  them  a due  pro- 
portion of  fal  fedativum.  Where  any  of  thefe 
are  tried,  the  mode  of  application  is  by  plegits  of 
lint  dipped  into  the  mixture,  and  renewed  ac- 
cording to  circumftances. 

But  a remedy  capable  of  affording  much  re- 
lief, not  only  in  this,  but  almoft  in  every  view,  is 
the  application  of  a blifter  at  fome. little  diftance 
from  the  ulcer.  Where  the  pain  occurs  in  a vio- 
lent degree,  it  is  generally  brought  on  by  fome 
frefh  attack  of  inflammation,  and  the  blifler,  by 
exciting  a powerful  ftimulus  in  its  neighbour** 
hood,  will  frequently  have  the  effedt,  common  to 
the  fame  remedy  in  other  cafes,  of  drawing  off  in- 
flammation, and  confequently  the  pain. 

2.  Of  remedies  which  are  calculated  to  amend 
the  difeharge,  and  corredt  its  feetor^  the  number, 

I*  3 
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correaiy  fpeaking,  is  very  limited.  They  all 
confift  of  fubftances  pofTefling  antifeptic  qualities; 
iuch  as  poultices  prepared  of  turnips,  carrots, 
&c.  boiled  and  mafhed ; the  effervefcing  cata- 
plafm*;  or,  what  is  bell  of  all,  carbonic  add 
vapour,  (fixed  air,)  applied  by  an  apparatus 
fimilar  to  that  lately  recommended,  with  a cura- 
tive intention,  by  Dr.  Ewartf . 

The  bruifed  leaves  of  frelh  hemlock  are  alfo 
ferviceable  in  this  view ; as  is,  likewife,  the  folu- 
tion  of  camphor  in  linfeed  oil,  mentioned  above. 
Some  have  tried  decodtions  of  aftringent  vegeta- 
bles, particularly  cinchona. 

It  is  here  proper  to  mention  the  chemical 
preparation  that  Dr.  Crawford  conceived  moll 
likely  to  deftroy  the  cancerous  virus,  which  he 
had  found  to  confift  in  an  hepatised  ammonia.—^ 
“ His  hopes,”  fays  Dr.  Nifbet,  were  chiefly 
founded  on  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  diluted 
with  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  which,  by  this 
dilution,  gives  little  pain  to  cafes  that  are  not 
highly  irritable.  In  fome  inftances,  he  found 
that  it  corre^ed  the  feetor,  and  amended  the  dis- 


* Cataplafma  effervefeens  of  the  Pharm.  Chirurg. 
f See  his  account  of  cafes  treated  by  hinn  at  Bath. 
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ebargei  but  its  good  effcds  v/ere  by  no  means 
uniform,  for  it  failed  entirely  in  many  others.-— 
Its  operation  is  ftill,  therefore,  a matter  of  equal 
uncertainty  with  moft  other  applications  in  this 
difeafe.  How  far  this  acid  is  to  be  ventured  on 
internally  is  to  be  doubted  j and  alfb,  if  ufed  in- 
ternally, whether  it  would  produce  any  ftronger 
cfFedl  than  any  other  fimple  acid.’* 

V 

Though  there  cannot  be  a doubt  but  thefe 
objedions  are  w'dl  founded,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  internal  ufe  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  it 
may,  neverthelefs,  as  an  external  application,  an- 
fwer  the  end,  to  a certain  extent,  of  correding 
the  feetor,  which  is  extremely  offenfive  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  even  injurious,  fince  the  effluvia 
entering  the  lungs  along  with  the  atmofpheric 
air,  greatly  injures  the  purity  of  the  latter. 

3.  To  retard  the  extension  of  the  ulcer,  iSj, 
perhaps,  a talk  of  little  lefs  difficulty  than  to  ef- 
fed  its  diminution  ; and  muft  confift  in  an  union 
of  the  means  which  we  propofe  to  point  out  as 
requilite  to  the  feveral  indications.  To  retard 
the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  we  muft  adopt  ail  the 
methods  that  have  a tendency  towards  its  cure  i 
and  therefore,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  we  are 
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called  upon  to  employ  not  only  external,  but  in- 
ternal remedies,  and  alfo  to  attend  to  diet,  exer- 
cife%  and  every  circumftance  by  which  vigour 
may  be  imparted  to  the  conftitution,  and  the  ge- 
neral health  of  the  body  maintained. 

« 

Of  the  internal  remedies  mofl;  beneficial  to  a 
cancerous  ulcer,  and  which  have  not  been  already 
taken  in  another  view,  there  remain  only  two  to 
which  the  fmalleft  efficacy  can  be  juftly  attri- 
buted ; and,  unhappily,  we  are  almoft  wholly  pre- 
cluded from  the  ufe  of  one  of  them,  by  the  danger 
which  invariably  attends  its  exhibition.  The 
two  remedies  I fpeak  of  are  arfenic  and  iron.  Of 
the  effefts  of  the  former  we  have  very  copious 
accounts  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr,.  Jufta- 
mond,  and  many  others.  Thefe  are  fufficient 
- almoft  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  arfenic  entirely  in* 
any  cafe;  yet  as  fome  may  be  of  a different  opi- 
nion, I will,  at  leaft,  here  point  cut  a preparation 
of  it  certainly  liable  to  fewer  objedHons  than  any 
other;  I mean  that  ufed  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hofpital,  under  the  name  of  kali  arsenicatum\. 

* A kind  of  exercife  very  fnitable  for  perfons  emaciated 
by  a painful  difeafe  like  cancer  is  suoinghig. 

f Vide  Pharm.  NoflTcwmii,  St.  Barthol.  or  Pharm.  Chirurg. 
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With  regard  to  the  life  of  iron^  it  may  truly 
be  faid,  that  it  has  a very  confiderable  effect  in 
fupporting  the  fyftem,  and  leffening  debility ; 
and  it  will  even  produce  very  flattering  appear- 
ances in  fome  cancerous  fores,  more  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  face.  The  author  lafl;  quoted  has 
detailed  very  much  at  length  the  refult  of  his 
trials  of  that  preparation,  called  ferrum  ammonUO- 
cale*  : it  is,  of  courfe,  fuperfluous  to  enter  upon 
the  fubjedl  here  ; yet  it  is  neceffary,  perhaps,  to 
mention  his  having  alfo  employed  a fpirituous 
preparation  of  the  fame  metal-|-  as  a t epic 3 and,  in 
many  cafes,  with  the  evident  effedt  of  retarding 
the  extension  of  the  cancerous  ulcer, 

i * 

This  preparation,  made  according  to  a Ger- 
man recipe,  was  unneceffarily  elaborate ; and, 
except  in  point  of  cleanlinefs  of  application, 
pofleffed  no  advantage  over  the  tin5lura ferri  mu-- 
riatiy  which  Mr.  Juftamond  afterwards  employed 
as  a fubftitute.  This  tinfturc  is  recommended 
to  be  applied  with  a camel’s  hair  brufh  upon  the 


See  the  Treatife  on  Cancerous  Difeafes,  in  Juftamond’s 
Surgical  Trafls,  4to.  page  323. 

/ 

i Ibid,  page  364. 
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thick  curl'ng  edges  of  the  fore,  and  to  feme  little 
diftance  around  it ; dreffing  the  ulcer  itfelf  with 
any  other  remedy  that  the  ftate  of  k might  feem 
to  require. 

Among  the  means  of  retarding  the  progrefs 
of  the  ulcer,  we  may  alfo  very  properly  reckon 
the  occalional  application  of  blifters,  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned ; and  alfo  the  life  of  the 
arsenical  caustic* yivom  time  to  time,  to  fuch  parts 
of  the  ulcer,  or  of  its  edges,  as  are  particularly  ill- 
conditioned. 

It  muft  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  ufe  of 
active  cauflics,  as  a means  of  retarding  a cancerous 
ulcer y diould  be  adopted  with  great  circumfpec- 
tion.  Whatever  creates  adlive  inflammation, 
fpreads  the  cancerous  poifon  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion ; and  unlefs  we  can  qualify  our  applications 
in  fuch  a way  as  to  deflroy  without  injlamingy 
(which  cannot  but  be  a difficult,  if  not  an  impof- 
fible  talk,)  we  fhall  run  fome  rilque^,  not  only  of 
adding  to  the  patient’s  prefent  fufferings,  but  alfa 
of  fpreading  the  mifehief  to  parts  not  before 
affedted  by  the  difeafe. 


* Ibid,  page 
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In  many  common  ulcers,  however,  and 
fometimes  in  the  cancerous  ulcer,  there  exift 
parts  which,  poiTeffing  lefs  of  life  than  the  fur- 
rounding  fubftance,  may  be  deftroyed  by  a pru- 
dent management  of  the  cauftic,  without  produ- 
cing much  irritation.  There  is  fome  difficulty 
too  in  the  applications  we  may  feledt  for  this  pur- 
pofC;  and  we  have  alfo  the  means  of  qualifying 
them  by  the  mixture  of  other  fubftances  capable 
of  adding  to  that  difpofition  in  certain  parts  of  the 
ulcer,  which  we  have  defcribed  as  favourable  to 
the  infenfible  operation  of  a cauftic.  Thefe  fub- 
ftances are  not  merely  fuch  as  weaken  its  powers 
in  proportion  as  they  extend  its  bulk,  but  fuch  as 
adt  Ipecifically  on  the  animal  fibre,  and  by  dimi- 
nifliing.its  life  yet  more  confiderably  than  before, 
render  it  a prey  to  the  efcarotic  properties  of  the 
compofition,  with  only  a flight  degree  of  incon- 
venience to  the  patient. 

The  cauftic  moft  advifeable  in  this  view, 
therefore,  is  a mixture  of  certain  proportions  of 
antimoniated  arfenic*,  opium,  and  camphor,  the 
proportions  being  regulated  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  irritability  and  fenfibility  exiftiqg  in  the 


’*  Arsenicum  antimomaium  of  the  Fharm.  Chiriirg, 
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part  deflined  for  its  adion.  The  additions  to 
the  catiftic  fliould,  atleaft,  be  equal  to  two- thirds 
of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  ; and  the  proportion  of 
opium  fliould  be  about  double  that  of  the  cam- 
phor : but  all  thefe  circumftances  muft  be  matter 
of  difcretion  with  the  pradlitioner,  as  mufb  alfo 
the  extent  of  furface  to  be  attacked,  the  intervals 
to  be  allowed  between  each  fucceflive  applica- 
tion of  the  cauftic,  &c. 

We.  fhall  clofe  this  part  of  our  fubjecSb  by 
fkortly  remarking,  that,  among  the  remedies 
which  have  been  fuggefted  for  the  improvement 
of  cancerous  ulcers,  the  internal  ufe  of  the  juice 
of  the  well  known  plant,  called  goose-grass^  is  not 
unworthy  of  a trial.  It  fliould,  however,  be 
given  to  fome  extent,  and  continued  for  a con- 
fiderabie  time,  before  any  favourable  effedts  are 
to  be  expedled^. 

• * The  reader  will,  probably,  have  expefted,  that  in  the 

eniinTeration  of  remedies  worthy  of  a trial  in  the  cancerous 
ulcer,  the  hemlock  bath  would  not  be  forgoiten ; but  as  its  ufe  is 
mofily.  confined  to  the  cancer  of  the  u erus,  and  as  the  fpecific 
efFedt  of  tiie  hemlock  is  not  more  confiderable  in  this  way  than 
when  taken  info  the  fiomach,  it  appealed  to  be  unneceflary  to 
make  mention  of  it.  Thofe  who  are  curious  to  fee  the  refult 
of  many  trials  of  the  hemlock  bath,  may  be  gratified  by  con- 
fulling  Mr.  Juftaiuond’s  Trealile  already  referred  to. 
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4.  The  laft  objed  of  our  enquiry  is  after  the 
means  of  restraining  hemorrhages  from  the  can- 
cerous ulcer  i and  this  may  be  included  in  a very 
few  remarks.  When  a cancerous  ulcer  is  greatly 
advanced,  and  the  matter  it  difcharges  is  highly 
, corrofive,  the  ulceration  is  not  confined  to  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  pair,  but  preys  alfo  upon 
the  blood-veflels,  and  every  other  fubftance  in 
its  way. 

In  cancers,  as  well  as  in  mod  other  local 
difeafes  in  which  an  unufual  quantity  of  blood  is 
derived  to  the  part,  both  the,  arteries  and  veins 
become  confiderably  enlarged.  Even  the  veins, 
when  their  coats  are  corroded,  will  give  vent  to 
confiderable  quantities  of  blood ; but  when  a 
branch  of  an  artery  is  partially  deftroyed,  the 
hemorrhage  becomes  far 'more  ferious ; and  it 
very  often  happens,  that  a repetition  of  bleeding 
from  this  caufe,  joined  to  the  pre-exifling  confti- 
tutional  debility,  carries  off  the  patient.  Nor 
need  we  woqder  at  this : the  artery  thus  affeded, 
being  buried  in  a difeafed  mafs,  cannot  be  fe- 
cured  by  an  operation,  as  in  common  cales; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  being  partially^  not 
wholly,  divided,  prevents  the  ufual  natural  cure 
of  hemorrhage  from  fmall  arteries  by  fponta- 
neor.s  contradion.  Its  fituation  admits  not  of 
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prefiiire,  which,  indeed,  the  indurated  (late  qf  the 
furrounding  paits  would  tend  greatly  to  defeat, 
even  if  a bandage  and  comprefs  could  be  applied. 
Our  chief  refource  then,  though  a poor  one,  is 
the  application  of  styptics : but  the  patient’s  life 
is  at  flake,  and  we  muft  attempt  something. 

In  applying  flyptics,  we  are  to  confider  that 
the  mod  powerful  are,  in  general,  fuch  as  give 
confiderable  pain,  and  excite,  what  to  the  utmoft 
we  lliould  avoid,  inflammation.  Of  this  defcrip- 
tion  we  may  indance  the  vitriolated  metals,  par- 
ticularly copper,  fpirit  of  turpentine,  alum,  and 
many  others  included  in  our  difpenfatories. — 
Some  are  of  a milder  defcription,  but,  unhappily, 
their  efficacy  diminiffies  in  proportion  as  they  are 
lefs  dimulating.  It  is  right  that  we  (hould  try 
the  latter,  however,  and.  recur  to  the  former  only 
in  cafes  where  the  hemorrhage  demands  a leder 
inconvenience,  as  the  price  of  avoiding  a confi- 
derable evil. 

Some  very  profufe  bleedings,  it  appears,  have 
been  redrained  by  the  application  of  pounded  ice 
to  the"  part  3 but  in  thofe  v/hich  call  for  the  ufe 
of  a decifive  remedy,  the  application  of  a little  of 
the  arfenical  caudic  to  the  bleeding  veffel,  is  a dep 
which  may  very  properly  be  taken,  fince,  by  the 
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total  obliteration  of  the  veflel,  (which  before  was 
only  partially  opened  by  the  corrolion  of  the  dif- 
charge)  a flop  may  be  put  to  the  bleeding  for 
the  prefent,  and  a fubfequent  feparation  of  the 
efchar  may  prevent  any  future  return  of  it. 

I cannot,  however,  quit  this  fubjedl  without 
mentioning  an  empirical  preparation,  which, 
though  deftitute  not  only  of  irritating  qualities, 
but  even  of  aftringency  to  the  tafte,  adts,  never- 
thelefs,  as  a moft  powerful  styptic. — I mean  the 
liquid  difcovered  by  Mr.  Rufpini.  From  fome 
experience  of  its  effedls  in  other  inftances,  I have 
little  doubt,-  but  that,  as  a means  of  reftraining 
hemorrhage  from  cancerous  ulcers,  it  is  worthy 
of  being  recommended,  particularly  as  it  can 
have  no  detrimental  effedl  on  the  part,  as  the 
other  remedies  of  this  clafs  have,  in  a greater  or 
lefs  degree,  in  almoft  every  inllance. 

I jfliall  now  conclude  this  curfory  view  of  the 
fubjedt  of  ulcers  j happy  if  any  hints  I have  been 
able  to  throw  out  fiiould  prove  of  utility  to  my 
profefTional  brethren,  to  mankind,  or  through  the 
influence  they  may  have  on  furgical  pradice  in 
any  refped. 
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Oyi  the  mode  of  treating  Ulcers  hy  the  mechanical 
concentration  of  the  surrounding  skin^ 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  prepared 
for  publication,  I have  Had  the  fatisfa^tion 'of 
perufing  a treatife,  written  by  Mr.  ‘Bayntbn;  art 
enninent  fiirgeon  at  Brifto];,^  on  a neib  mdthod  of 
treating  ulcers,  which,  whether  it  may  or  rhay 
not  prove  generally  fuccefsful,  is  marked  with  a 
flrong  feature  of  ingenuity,  and  refledls  great 
credit  on  its  inventor.  '' 

-i  . . 

On  perufing  th^t  work,  I was  almod:  led  to 
apprehend,  that  any  remarks  of' inine  oh  the 
trcatrhent  of  ulcers,  by  the  common  indaits^ 
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would  be  fuperfluous;  and  that  this  opprobium 
of  furgery  was  now  about  to  be  removed.  I 
heartily  wifh  that  had  been  really  the  cafe,  and 
that  my  experience  of  the  good  effefts  refulting 
from  the  excellent  mode  of  treatment  recom- 
mended, would  enable  me  to  fpeak  of  it  in 
terms  as  fans;uine  as  he  has  done.  But  though 
I mufl:  join  with  others  (and  glad  am  I to  do  fo) 
in  confidering  Mr.  Baynton’s  difeovery  among 
the  most  important  that  has  ever  occurred  on  the 
fame  fubje£l:,  I am  ftill  juflified  by  experience  in 
hefitating  to  admit  its  claim  to  uniformity  of  sue • 
cesSi  even  in  the  fairest  cafes  that  can  occur  for 
the  experiment. 

After  what  has  been  alleged  by  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton.on  this  fingular  mode  of  attempting  the  cure 
of  ulcers  ; after  the  tefti monies  in  its  favour  pro- 
duced by  others;  and  after  what,  in  candour,  I 
muft  allow  to  be  an  ample  share  of  fuccefs  in  the 
application  of  adhefive  flips,  in  various  cafes  that 
have  been  placed  under, my  care  at  the  Infirmary; 
I fhould  deem  this  little  publication  extremely 
imperfeft,  if  I did  not  give  my  readers  a fufficient 
account  of  the  procefs  to  enable  them  to  make 
the  experiment ; and  this  I cannot  do  in  more 
adequate  language  than  has  been  ufed  by  its 
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author,  who  fays  : — “ The  parts  fliould  be  firft 
cleared  of  the  hair,  fometimes  found  in  confide- 
rable  quantities  upon  the  legs,  by  means  of  a 
razor,  that  none  of  the  difcharges,  by  being  re- 
tained, may  become  acrid,  and  inflame  the  lldn, 
and  that  the  drdflngs  may  be  removed  with  eale 
at  each  time  of  their  renewal,  which,  in  fome 
cafes,  where  the  difcharges  are  very  profule,  and 
the  ulcers  very  irritable,  may,  perhaps,  be  nccef- 
fary  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  which  I 
have,  in  every  inftance,  been  only  under  the 
neceflity  of  performing  once  in  that  fpace  of  time. 

V 

The  plafier  fliould  be  prepared  by  flowly 
melting  in  an  iron  ladle  a fufficient  quantity  of 
litharge  plafler  or  diachylon,  which,  if  too  brittle, 
when  cold,  to  adhere,  may  be  rendered  adheflye 
by  melting  half  a drachm  of  refm  with  every 
ounce  of  the  plafterj  when  melted  it  fhould  be 
ftirred  till  it  begins  to  cool,  and  then  fpread 
thinly  upon  flips  of  fmooth  porous  calico,  of  a 
convenient  length  and  breadth,  by  fweeping  it 
quickly  from  the  end,  held  by  the  left  hand  of  the 
perfon  who  fpreads  it,  to  the  other,  held  firmly 
by  another  perfon,  with  the  common  elaftic 
fpatula  ufed  by  apothecaries ; the  uneven  edges 
muft  be  taken  off,  and  the  pieces  cut  into  flips, 
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about  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  a length  that 
will,  after  being  palled  round  the  limb,  leave  an 
end  of  about  four  or  five  inches.  The  middle  of 
the  piece,  fo  prepared,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
found  part  of  the  limb,oppofite  to  the  inferior  part 
of  the  ulcer,  fo  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  plaller 
may  be  placed  about  an  inch  below  the  lower 
edge  of  the  fore,  and  the  ends  drawn  over  the 
ulcer  with  as  much  gradual  extenfion  as  the 
patient  can  well  bear  ■,  other  flips  are  to  be  fecu- 
red  in  the  fame  way,  each  above  and  in  contact 
with  the  other,  until  the  whole  furface  of  the 
fore  and  the  limb  are  completely  covered,  at  lealt 
one  inch  below  and  two  or  three  above  the 
difeafed  part. 

The  whole  of  the  leg  fhould  then  be 
equally  defended  with  pieces  of  foft  calico,  three 
or  four  times  doubled,  and  a bandage  of  the  fame, 
about  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  four  or  five 
yards  in  length,  or  rather,  as  much  as  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  the  limb  from  the  toes  to  the 
knee,  fhould  be  applied  as  fmoothly  as  can  be 
poifibly  performed  by  the  furgeon,  and  with  as 
much  firmnefs  as  can  be  borne  by  the  patient, 
being  palTed  firft  round  the  leg,  at  the  ankle  joint, 
then  as  many  times  round  the  foot  as  will  cover 
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and  lupport  every  part  of  it,  except  the  toes,  and 
afterwards  up  the  limb  till  it  reaches  the  knee, 
obferving  that  each  turn  of  the  bandage  Ihould 
have  its  lower  edge  fo  placed  as  to  be  about  an 
inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  fold  next  below. 

‘Mf  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  or  the 
difcharges  very  profufe,  they  fliould  be  well 
moiftened,  and  kept  cool  with  cold  fpring  water 
poured  upon  them  as  often  as  the  heat  may  indi- 
cate to  be  neceflTary,  or,  perhaps,  at  leaft,  once 
every  hour.  The  patient  may  take  what  exer- 
cife  he  pleafes,  and  it  will  be  always  found  that 
an  alleviation  of  his  pain  and  the  promotion  of 
his  cure  will  follow  as  its  confequence,  though 
under  other  modes  of  treating  the  difeafe  it  ag- 
gravates the  pain,  and  prevents  the  cure. 

“ Thefe  means,  when  it  can  be  made  conve- 
nient, fliould  be  applied  foon  after  rifing  in  the 
morning,  as  the  legs  of  perfons  affected  with  this 
difeafe  are  then  found  moft  free  from  tumefac- 
tion, and  the  advantages  will  be  greater  than  when 
they  are  applied  to  limbs  in  a fwollen  Hate. 
But  at  whatever  time  the  applications  be  made, 
or  in  whatever  condition  the  parts  be  found,  I 
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believe  it  will  always  happen,  that  cures  may  be 
obtained  by  thefe  means  alone,  except  in  one 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  which  feldom  occurs,  but 
that  will  hereafter  be  deferibed.  The  firft  appli- 
cation will  fometimes  occafion  pain,  which,  how- 
ever, fubfides  in  a Ihort  time,  and  is  felt  lefs 
fenfibly  at  every  fucceeding  dreffing.  The  force 
with  which  the  ends  are  drawn  over  the  limb 
muft  then  be  gradually  increafed,  and  when  the 
parts  are  reftored  to  their  natural  date  of  eafe  and 
fenfibility,  which  will  foon  happen,  as  much  may 
be  applied  as  the  calico  will  bear,  or  the  furgeon 
can  exert;  efpecially  if  the  limb  be  in  that 
enlarged  and  incompreflible  date  which  has  been 
denominated  the  fcorbutic,  or  if  the  edges  of  the 
wound  be  widely  feparated  from  each  other;” 

The  author  next  obferves,  on  a circumdance, 
which,  with  me,  I own,  has  proved  very  trouble- 
fome,  namely,  the  breaking  of  the  Ikin  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fores;  owing  partly  to  the  me- 
chanical edeft  cf  the  adhefive  dips,  and  partly  to 
the  irritating  quality  of  the  plader.  He  con- 
fiders  thefe  fores  gf  confequence  only  when  lying 
over  the  tendon  Achilles,  in  which  fituation  they 
fometimes  require  “ the  care  of  many  weeks,” 
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and  to  guard  againft  which,  he  recommends  the 
intervention  of  a fmall  fhred  of  foft  leather ’before 
the  flip  of  plafter  is  applied. 

'Mt  may  be  necelTary  to  add,”  continues 
Mr.  B.  “ that  cures  will  be  generally  obtained 
without  difficulty,  by  the  mere  application  of  the 
flips  and  bandage;  but  when  the  parts  are  much 
inflamed,  and  the  fecretions  great,  or  the  feafon 
hot,  the  frequent  application  of  cold  water  will  be 
found  a valuable  auxiliary,  and  may  be  always 
fafely-had  recourfe  to  where  the  heat  of  the  parts 
is  greater  than  is  natural,  and  the  body  free  from 
pcrfpiration.” 

I cannot  help  obferving,  on  the  auxiliary  re- 
medy here  fuggefted,  that  I conceive  it  to  be  ono 
of  almoft  equal  importance  with  the  principal. — 
Having  been  long  in  the  habit  of  diredting 
lotions  of  various  kinds  to  be  applied  through  the 
bandage,  I can  bear  teftimony  to  the  benefits 
arifing  from  that  praftice  in  the  common  treat- 
ment of  ulcerated  legs,  and  I have  no  doubt  the 
principal  agents  in  thefe  cafes  were  cold  and 
moifture,  both  which  are  as  capable  of  being  af- 
, forded  by  water  alone,  as  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
micdicinal  ingredients. 
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With  regard  to  the  bandage,  in  chufing  the 
materials  for  which,  1 have,  without  knowing 
Mr.  Baynton’s  opinion,  happened  exactly  to  co- 
incide with  him,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  I have 
found  myfelf  more  at  liberty  to  accommodate  the 
ufe  of  the  flips  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
(which  are  generally  very  much  excited  on  their 
firfl;  application)  by  a nine-tailed  bandage,  at  the 
fame  time  applying  to  the  fore  as  much  dry  lint 
as  is  neceflfary  to  abforb  the  difcharge,  and,  in 
fome  cafes,  an  elaftic  flannel  bandage  over  all. 

As  I fhall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  an 
opinion  fomewhat  different  from  Mr.  Baynton’s, 
as  to  the  modus  operand!  of  his  invention,  and 
alfo  as  a jufl:  knowledge  of  its  principles  may  tend 
to  imprefs  the  minds  of  pradtifioners  in  general 
with  an  adequate  idea  of  its  real  importance,  1 
fhall  here  give  the  author’s  theory,  as  ftated 
by  himfelf : — 

Various  opinions,”  fays  he,  concerning  its 
mode  of  operation  have  been  fuggefted  by  dif- 
ferent learned  and  ingenious  men,  fince  the  pub- 
lication of  the  former  edition  of  this  treatife ; but 
as  none  have  come  to  my  knowledge  more  fatis- 
fadory  than  thofe  I have  adopted,  I fhall  attempt 
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to  explain  them  in  this  place.  To  do  fo,  even  in 
the  limited  way  I mean  to  allow  myfelf,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  take  a view  of  the  operations  of  na- 
ture in  her  endeavours  to  accomplifh  cures  where 
■parts  have  been  merely  divided.  And  alfo  where 
loss  of  substance  having  been  experienced,  the  edges 
of  the  divided  parts  have  been  kept  afimder  a fuf- 
ficient  length  of  time  to  occafion  their  death 
from  defedt  of  circulation.  In  the  former  cafe, 
where  parts  have  been  merely  divided,  re-union 
is  accomplifhed,  either  by  the  effufed  fluids,  ac- 
quiring vafcularity,  or  (if  the  parts  be  brought 
into  contadt)  by  the  inofculation  of  the  old  vef- 
fels.  In  the  latter  inllances,  that  is,  where  lofs  of 
fubftance  has  happened,  and  where  the  death  of 
the  edges  and  furfaces  of  the  divided  parts  has 
occurred,  the  firft  ftep  mull  be  the  removal  of 
thofe  dead  parts,  which  is  effeiled  by  an  abforp- 
tion  of  the  extremities  of  the  found  parts  in  con- 
tai5t  with  them,  and,  perhaps,  fome  portion  of 
thofe  dead  parts  alfo ; this  conftitutes  the  ul- 
cerative procefs,  and  is  attended  with  purulent 
difcharge.  The  living  parts  being  thus  freed 
from  their  incumbrances,  the  next  adion  to  be 
performed  is  the  fecretion  of  healthy  matter,  or 
pus,  which  is  alfo  a preliminary  ad  to  the  forma- 
tion of  granulations,  and  proves  their  rudiment. 
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as  the  formation  of  granulations  is  thea6t  which 
precedes  the  procefs  of  flcinning.  Thefe  aftions 
are  generally  performed  without  difficulty  in  a 
healthy  ftate  of  the  conflitution  and  of  the  parts. 
But  where  the  conftitution  is  fo  difcafed  by  a 
poifon  as  to  occafion  difeafed  a6lions  in  the  parts; 
or  where  the  parts  themfelves  have  their  healthy 
adtions  difturbed  by  the  irritation  of  foreign 
bodies,  or  poifons,  the  ulcerative  procefs  is  con- 
tinued. In  like  manner,  when  ulcers  on  the  legs 
of  the  poor  are  negledled  in  their  early  ftages, 
the  ulcerative  procefs  becomes  habitual,  and  is 
generally  continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives. — 
The  firft  mistake  committed  by  fiich  perfons  is 
their  omitting  to  fupport  the  parts  with  proper 
bandages;  the  next,  the  difliurbanee  of  the.  pro- 
cefs of  granulating,  by  too  frequently ' wiping 
away  the  matter  defigned  to  furniffi  granulations, 
or  the  application  of  injurious  fubftanees  in  lieu 
of  that  mild  material;  the  confequence  of  fuch 
omiffion  and  improper  interference  is  again  the 
death  of  the  furface  of  the  fores,  again  the  neceT 
fity  of  their  remioval  by  abforp.tion,  and  again  the 
renewal  of  that  procefs  whereby  pus  is  furniffied 
for  the  produdlion  of  granulations.  This  round 
' oLadtions,  performed  by  parts  fituated  at  a dif- 
tance  from  the  heart,  and  deftined  to  return 
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fluids  through  long  tubes,  in  a direftion  con- 
trary to  their  gravity,  and  depending,  perhaps, 
upon  the  healthy  performance  of  all  their  adlions, 
for  the  healthy  performance  of  each  individual 
aftion  is  generally  attended  with  inflammation, 
and  as  its  confequence,  the  parts  are  fiipplied 
with  a larger  quantity  of  blood  than  was  fur- 
nifhed  in  a ftate  of  health  ; this,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumflances  of  the  arteries,  will  occafion 
a greater  depofition  of  lymph  between  the  inter- 
ilices  of  the  mufcles  and  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
membrane  than  is  neceffary  for  their  lubrica- 
tion, or  than  the  abforbents  can  carry  away; 
which,  gradually  increafing,  will  remove  the  ab-' 
forbents  from  their  vicinity  to  the  arteries,  and, 
confequently,  occafion  a lofs  to  them  of  the  effeffc 
of  -arterial  impulfe,  which,  while  the  vafcular 
fyftemof  the  limb  continues  in  a perfedt  ftate,  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  confiderable  cfFedt  in  propel- 
ling the  returning  lymph,  as  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  valves;  there- 
fore I conclude,  that  the  principal  difficulty 
which  occurred  in  the  curing  of  ulcers,  has  been 
occafioned  by  deficiency  of  power  in  the  ab- 
forbent  veffels ; and  it  appears  certain,  that  fuch 
deficiency  of  power  is  a confeque.xe  of  that 
difeafed  date  of  the  common  integuments  of  the 
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limb,  which  failed  to  preferve  the  parts  in  a natural 
fituation,  and  to  render  them  fubfervient  to  each 
other’s  natural  adtions.  The  methods  which  have 
proved  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  treatment  of  this 
difeafe  appear  to  ftrengthen  this  conjecture,  as 
v/ell  as  the  circumftance  of  cures  having  been 
found  difficult  to  obtain,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  continuance  of  the  complaint,  and 
the  confequent  difeafe  of  the  inveloping  mem- 
branes. This  difficulty  has  been  always  in- 
creafed  by  perpendicular,  and  other  pofitions  un- 
favourable to  the  tranfmiffion  of  fluids : and 
thofe  cafes  have  always  proved  the  mofl:  difficult 
to  cure  which  have  afforded  the  flrongefl:  evi- 
dence of  the  abforbent  fyftem  being  in  a difeafed 
and  weakened  condition,  namely,  thofe  attended 
with  an  incompreffible  and  greatly  thickened 
ftate  of  the  limb,  in  confequence  of  interftitial 
depofition ; and  thofe  attended  with  a varicofe 
ffate  of  the  veins  : whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  having  generally  proved  eafiefl;  to  cure 
which,  being  recent,  and  remaining  free  front 
tumefadfion,  have  afforded  a probability  of  the 
healthy  flate  of  that  fyftem  of  veffels.  If  this 
theory  of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  effedls  of  its  re- 
medy, be' admitted,  we  fhall  be  no  longer  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for  the  fuccefs  which  attends  an 
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application  of  thefe  means ; whether  applied  to 
recent  ulcers,  where  parts  are  rnerely  retraced, 
and  where  it  is  only  neceflary  to  bring  them  into 
conta6t  to  obtain  cures  by  inofculation,  which  is 
the  moil  defirable  event,  as  it  faves  time,  and 
enables  us  to  arm  the  part  with  its  original 
lliield  j or,  whether  lofs  of  fubftance  has  been 
liiftained,  and  the  edges  and  furfaces  of  the  ulcers 
have  been  kept  fo  long  afunder  as  to  occafion 
their  death,  and  at  length  the  habitual  repetition 
of  the  ulcerative  procefs ; or,  whether  cures  have 
been  prevented  by  the  inadlivity  of  the  ab- 
forbents,  as  happens  to  the  ulcers  of  aged  people, 
attended  with  thickened  edges. 

“In  recent  ulcers,  it  forms  an  uniting  ban- 
dage, which  enables  us  immediately  to  approx- 
imate retraced  parts,  and  affords  a temporary 
fubftitute  for  the  healthy  integuments,  not  liable 
to  the  inconveniencies  incident  to  thofe  when 
weakened  by  a long  continued  courfe  of  difeafe. 
When  it  is  applied  fo  as  to  afford  fupport  to  the 
whole  of  the  difeafed  limb,  perfons  may  walk 
great  diflances,  or  even  indulge  in  irregularities, 
without  obftru6ling  their  cures,  as  it  fubje£ls 
every  part  to  the  effeds  of  the  natural  aftions  of 
the  contiguous  parts,  and  aflifls  effentially  the  in- 
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dividual  aftions  of  each  part  concerned  in  the 
bufinefb  of  repair  j and  whether  flough  is  to  be 
removed,  pus  to  be  fccreted,  granulations  to  be 
formed,  or  ddn  to  be  re-produced,  it  happens 
that  each  of  thefe  adtions  commences  and  pro- 
ceeds in  -the  natural  order  of  their  fuccefTion, 
whether  the  difeafe  be  recent,  or  in  that  ftate  of 
habitual  ulceration  which  has  been  termed  the 
irritable;  or  w^hether,  after  long  continuance, 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  powers  of  the  parts,  it 
has  fallen  into  a ftate  of  inadivity,  and  acquired 
the  charaderiftic  of  deficient  abforption,  the 
callous  edge.” 

My  objedion  to  the  theory  here  produced  is, 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  correfpond  with 
the  pradice;  nor  do  I fee,  admitting  the  difeafe 
to  arife  from  a “ deficiency  of  power  in  the  ab- 
forbent  veffels,”  how  the  drawing  of  the  fldn,  by 
mechanical  means,  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre  of  an  ulcer,  can  at  all  contri- 
bute to  reftore  their  fundions.  Neither,  indeed, 
does  it  appear  to  me  to  have  been  explained 
by  Mr.  Baynton,  how,  by  the  ufe  of  his  m.ethod, 
that  “ difeafed  ftate  of  the  common  integuments 
of  the  limb,”  from  which  the  defedive  abforp- 
tion arifes,  can  admit  of  a remedy  in  the  way  he 
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/bppofes.  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  I am  not 
queftioning  the  fa<5t,  but  the  explanation  of  it, 
which,  I muft  fay,  I think  is  by  no  means 
competent. 

With  fubmiflion  to  the  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor, and  of  thofe  by  whofe  communications  he 
has  profited,  I will  venture  the  following  loofe 
conjedures  on  this  fubjecft. — -I  believe  with  Mr. 
B.  that  the  chief  feat  of  an-  ulcer  is  the  common 
integuments,  which,  being  eompoled  of  foft  and 
yielding  materials  in  a healthy'  Bate,  are  afFefled 
by  every  motion  of  the  limb.'  The  means  moft 
conducive  to  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  after  the  old 
pradlice,  it  is  well  known  have  been  thole  which, 
premifing  certain  applications  to  the  furface, 
have  moft  completely  prevented  motion  in  th^  ul- 
cerated 'part,  I do  not  mean  progreflive,  but 
relative,  motion  j not  motion  as  it  relates  to  the 
leg,  but  to  the  ulcer  upon  it,  and  to  every  part 
dire6Uy  connedled  with  its  furface, 

r 

Whatever  be  the  procefs  by  which  nature 
reftores  to  health  thofe  parts  which  have  been 
ulcerated,  it  is  evident  Ihe  requires  a fufpenfion 
of  all  active  exertion,  before  her  efforts  to  per- 
form it  can  be  fqccefsful.  She  does  not,  indeed, 
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require  that  the  whole  machine  fliould  ceafe  to 
aft  becaufe  an  inconfiderable  part  of  it  has  been 
impaired,  but  fhe  certainly  requires,  that,  inftead 
of  being  put  upon  the  ftretch  by  the  accuftomed 
motions  of  the  body,  the  injured  parts,  namely, 
the  flein  and  common  integuments,  Ihould  be 
left  at  leifure  for  her  operations.  It  is  only  the 
want  of  this  ftate  of  reft  that  caufes  a flfght 
fcratch  to  become  a' confiderable  ulcers  for  if 
the  patient’s  condition  in  life  allow  him  to  avoid 
walking,  no  artificial  treatment  is  neceftary  to 
obtain  a cure.  If  the  motion  of  the  body,  pro- 
ducing an  injurious  attrition  of  the  parts  of  an 
ulcer,  were  not  the  principal  caufe  of  its  exten- 
fion,  why  have  we  ulcers  of  a particular  charafter^ 
on  the  legs  ? 

" The  round  of  aftions,”  fo  well  defcribed  by 
Mr.  B.  may,  I apprehend,  be  fufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  conftant  interruption  which 
the  natural  cure  of  an  ulcer  experiences  by  the 
exertion  of  the  limb  in  walking;  allowing  fome- 
thing,  however,  for  a long  and  daily  repetition  of 
thefe  exertions,  which,  atdength,  bring  the  parts 
into  a ftate  far  different  from  that  in  which  they 
were  when  the  ulcer  commenced, 
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It  is  this  ftate  which  requires  the  application 
of  medicinal  remedies,  but  moft  of  all,  resf ; and 
it  appears  to  me,  that,  without  going  out  of  our 
way  to  inveftigate  the  difeafed  habits  of  an  ul- 
cerated part,  we  may  account  for  the  fuccefs  of 
Mr.  B.’s  method,  by  confidering  it  as  //:?e  means  of 
rest  to  those  parts  which  most  essentially  require  it, 
whilft  it  leaves  at  liberty  thofe  which  rather  pro- 
\ mote  than  retard  the  cure  by  being  exercifed. 


When  the  fldn  is  drawn  in,  and,  as  it  were, 
pursed  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
centre,  and  this  pofture  no  lefr  fecured  by  flips  of 
plafler  than  by  an  external  bandage  which  pre- 
vents their  giving  way,  its  relaxed  ftate  muft  be 
prefcrved,  in  fpite  of  the  exertions  of  the  limo  in 
progreflive  motion  j and  I am  difpoled  to  attri- 
bute to  this  Ample  circumftance,  rather  than  to 
the  more  elaborate  principles  defcribed  by  Mr. 

’ B.  the  beneficial  confequences  which,  undoubt- 
edly, have  refulted,  in  many  inftances,  fiom  his 
plan  of  treatment. 

Who  will  fay,  however,  that  medicinal  ap- 
plications, correfponding  to  the  particular  afpedt 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  an  ulcer,  are  not  material  ? 
I confcfs  I think  they  are,  and  that,  as  well  as  in 
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tliofe  inftances  where  the  flips  of  plaftcr  alone 
are  infufficienf,  they  will,  in  many  others,  prove  a 
very  important  auxiliary  j and  I am  alfo  fully  fa- 
tisfied,  without  any  difparagement  to  Mr,  B.’s 
difcovery,  to  which  I readily  allow  all  the  merit 
it  deferves,  that  the  ufe  of  the  dry  powders,  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Home,  and  of  a nine-tailed 
bandage,  already  hinted  at  in  Mr.  Sandford’s 
letter,  are  methods  worthy  of  adoption ; at  leaf!:, 
where  the  mechanical  traftion  of  the  fkin  towards 
the  centre  of  the  ulcer  happens  to  be  inadequate 
or  flow  in  producing  the  defired  effed. 

As  a fubjed  of  this  importance  cannot  be  too 
flrldly  inveftigated,  I fhall  not  fail  to  pay  farther 
attention  to  it ; and  fliall  moft  willingly,  if  future 
experience  lead  me  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Mr. 
B.’s  opinions,  retrad  any  thing  I have  ventured 
to  urge  in  oppofition  to  them. 


THE  ENB. 


Printed  by  R-  R^ikes,  Southgate-street,  Gloccstcr. 
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